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PRATT & WHITNEY POWERS NEW CURTISS 


Paoqpihijes of the Sky 


In this world-wide war, giant troop carriers and cargo can carry tons of supplies and scores of men to 
combat zones thousands of miles away. The hundreds 


planes are a vital necessity to maintain supply lines to 
fighting fronts in both hemispheres. The Curtiss C-46, of C-46’s now under construction will all be pow- 
largest of the Army’s great twin-engine transports, ered by dependable Pratt & Whitney Double Wasps. 


PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT 


EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
ONE OF THE THREE DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 














PRODUCE...TRAIN...TRANSPORT...FIGHT...four terms of 
our survival. And the most critical of these is “TRANSPORT.’ 
In addition to volume production of fighter craft, Douglas is 


building in ever increasing numbers troop and cargo carriers 


that are flying men and materiel to battle fronts throughout 


the world. 


FIRST AROUND THE FIRST IN AIR WAR TRANSPORT 
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Your Conference 


Elsewhere in this issue we have given fea- 
ture space to a series of serious aviation con- 
ferences that are to be held on the campus 
of Texas A. & M. College, June 25-27, at 
College Station, Texas. Facing this feature 
on the Conference, which will be the highlight 
of Texas Aviation Week as proclaimed by 
Governor Coke Stevenson, is a full page of 
excerpts from Collier’s, Time and Business 
Week. If you missed these pieces in the orig- 
inal, turn over and read them now. They will 
impress you deeply with the idea that one 
could search the nation with a fine-tooth comb 
and never find a more appropriate spot for an 
aviation conference than the campus of Texas 
A. & M. 

The Texas Aviation Week Conferences are 
well timed. The expansion of the manufac- 
turing phase of aviation in the Midwest and 
Southwest demand an early solution to many 
problems of training, personnel, employment, 
subcontracting, research, public and press re- 
lations, housing, transportation and the like. 
The tremendous expansion in CPT, Army Pri- 
mary, Basic and Advanced training, Naval 
Air training, the removal from Washington of 
the Air Forces Flying Training Command 
headquarters to Texas, all add great sig- 
nificance to the conferences at A. & M. College. 

It will be easy for many leaders in the in- 
dustry to use the war emergency as an excuse 
for not accepting an invitation to participate. 
In some cases the excuses will be legitimate, 
but in the majority of them it will not be 
difficult to discern apathy, short sightedness 
and lazy indifference. Fortunately progress 
is made and problems are solved in spite of 
such people, even though they are considered 
by many as the truly “great” leaders of the 
aviation industry. In spite of a lot of show, 
some of them do only what’s convenient. 

At A. & M. College, June 25th through the 
27th, you will have the opportunity to meet 
and talk with the men who are writing today’s 
magnificent airplane and pilot production his- 
tory in Mid-America, now the “hottest” spot 
on our nation’s aviation map. Participants 
will be the real leaders—not the drones. A 
cordial welcome awaits everyone in the busi- 
ness, no matter where your interest lies or 
from what source your livelihood is derived. 
So mark the dates on your calendar, NOW! 


Save the Cockiness for Combat! 


The War Department has announced the 
‘reation of the Flying Safety Organization as 
a branch of the Inspection Division of the U. S. 
Army Air Forces. Lt. Col. Samuel R. Harris 
will head up the new unit. Harris recently 
pointed out that less than 14 per cent of cur- 
rent flying accidents are from mechanical fail- 
ures. Hence emphasis on accident prevention 
will center largely around the human element. 
Here’s a statement by Lt. Gen. H. H. (Hap) 
Arnold, Commanding General, Army Aijir 
Forces, succinctly pointing out what must be 
done to cut accidents to the bone: 


(Continued on page 6 
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Little Things—that make a Great Trainer 


Hour after hour—day after day—Interstate Cadets 
serve efficiently and economically over the train- 
ing fields of America. 

These civilian trainers—built to military preci- 
sion—are flying proof of Interstate’s ability to 
produce airplanes with the rugged stamina and 
superior performance demanded by the nation’s 
all out pilot training program. 

Sturdy construction—with attention to details— 


and higher performance—the result of outstand- 
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ing engineering experience—are the prime quali- 
fications that have earned for Cadets the reputa- 
tion of America's finest primary trainer. 

Start your summer program with Cadets—65, 
85 or 90—train better pilots faster—and profit by 
more trouble-free hours of efficient operation. 

At Interstate'’s two convenient plants your 
Cadets are only a day away—and the same 
factory fly-away prices prevail at both locations. 


Write for complete information. 








REVVING UP stand pilots can and must be stopped. 


Save the cockiness for combat. 
“Pilots, crews, and airplanes must 

be delivered to battle—not left smok- 

ing heaps in cornfields from Cali- 


of accidents is past he situation 1s a 





“Eighty per cent aircraft acci 






















































dents are avoidable! Caln acceptance 


grave. Pilots and aircraft never seen fornia to Maine 
over Burma, Ber r Bataan are “To Commanders: Weed out the in- 
daily being lost; unfire ins, unused competent and weak, eliminate the 
bomb rack hess ire being lost disobedient, discipline the careless, re- 
not in enemy nds but in the quiet tain hard, fearless, disciplined men 
American count “To pilots: Self-discipline makes 
“Our airplane al crews lost in men—unafraid to fight. Die, or turn 
training are a definite gain to the Jap back. Let the enemy see your bravery. 
and the Hu while i your 1088S O¢ The Air Forces know of it! 
curs In combat, our cre have demon “To crews, mechanics and sentinels 
strated that their will be the on guard: Only through your efforts 
greater on can this job be done. 
‘Airplanes must f accidents will “To every man in the Air Forces, 
happen, but those caused by foolish, I pass these words. The responsibili- 
careless, disobedient, cocky or grand ty Is yours. The job Is yours. Do it!” 
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Captain Parker! Suh! 





Dixie has given up many good men 
to the armed forces. One of the most 
recent out of the aviation industry to 
don the khaki is our good friend Laigh 
Calhoun Parker, vice president of 
Delta Air Lines, who has been desig- 
nated Deputy Chief in the air divi- 
sion of the Transportation Section, 
Sources of Supply. 

Native of Jackson, Louisiana, 
Laigh’s “cajun” stories are a monu- 
ment in southern aviation, always in 
demand. Few southern story tellers 
ever match the sparkle of his wit 

His aviation career began in 1926 
when he learned to fly. In 1930 he 
went to work for American Airways 
at Jackson, Mississippi, and joined 
Delta in 1934 as general traffic man- 
ager. From this post he climbed to a 
directorship in the company and the 
vice presidency in charge of traffic. 
Laigh goes into the Army as a cap 
tain. He'll probably come out a gen- 
eral, at least that’s the way the home 
folks féel about it 


24th Edition 

The best single-volume reference 
book on world aviation is the annual 
Aircraft Year Book edited by Howard 
Mingos and published by the Aero 
nautical Chamber of Commerce. Th 
twenty-fourth edition is now off the 
press. We strongly urge every one 
interested in any field of aviation to 
order a copy. It’s the best buy on the 
market for the money ($5.00). Its 
690 pages make it the largest volume 
of the annual which has told the cur- 
rent story of aviation in the United 
States each year since World War I. 

The eleven chapters on _ various 
phases of our wartime aviation are 
profusely illustrated with 243 half- 
tones and fifty-six line drawings. 
Thousands of the latest important de- 
velopments are described in this edi- 
tion, with probably the most compre- 
hensive story ever told about the 
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I ma of Rehearsal ,,, 


While the Axis rehearsed in China and Europe for this war, 
America’s aircraft industry rehearsed too...expanded.. 
and completed United States approved warplane orders 


for Britain and others in the front line of our defense. 


In a dead serious dress rehearsal for today, we designed 
greater, tough-muscled warplanes, and geared for greater 


mass production. That's why American planes are this war's 


hard-boiled babies. That's why we are building more of 
them today, and will build yet more tomorrow. That's why 


air mastery inevitably will be with the United Nations. 


For this mastery, Lockheed... first American mass pro- 
ducer for the Royal Air Force... builds P-38 “Lightning” 
interceptor pursuits and Hudson reconnaissance bombers. 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California 


LOoOoK To Lockheed FOR LEADERSHIP 
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ATTENTION PERCH PILOTS: We 
wish you could see the letterhead on 
which Tom Mathews wrote his Whop- 
per. It shows a squawking baby bird 
emerging from an e¢¢ which is initialed 
SB.’ The eg@ is flanked by a pair of in- 
verted wings and the whole get-up is one 
of the funniest things we've ever seen. 
Ma'‘or Al Williams, 


alias Tattered Wing Tips Gulf Aviation Products 
Manager, Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Po 
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THIS MONTH'S BRAIN TWISTER 


\ id We } ow rece c } irt of a wing 
rwee} He remy " crv id tapric tron 
e wing and bought two new pieces 
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one res longer and 1 foot narrower 


than the old piece the other 5 feet longer 
and 2 feet narrower than the old piece 
All covcre 1 the Same Space 


What were the dimensions of the old 


lapric 
The dimensions ot a postcard are 5 
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x 3144". Send us one and we'll give you 


e answer 


A FURTHER FOR OUR CAP 


At present, fighter aircraft provide pro- 


rection for Dor ers on only the shortest 
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Y PRIDE 


That's because fighters are fast! 
A fast plane has stubby wings 
1 means high wing loading 
which means low fuel « apacity which 
means limited range 

A plane which will lick this problem 
has already been mocked-up and stress 
1. Ir will “go all the way’’ with 


analyze 
bombers, furnish pursuit protection while 
they unload, then bring them home 

The designer went after high perform- 
ance characteristics with this job—but he 
went further than that 

He went after a range of 3,500 miles! 

His work furnishes a swell example of 
the thinking we did when we‘ designed 
Gulfpride 

We bought choice crudes and refined 
them into oils of high quality—but we 
went further than that 

We de veloped a whole new technique 
the Alchlor Process, which got more « 


if 
the carbon makers and more of the sludge 
formers out of this already retined oil! 
It went further 


hat’s why Gulfpride goes furthe 
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THIS MONTH'S WHOPPER 
Dear Mr. Williams, 

We've been grounded out here. I do my 
cross-country by gas-buggy, now 

Recently I was crossing an unnamed dry- 
wash in an unnamed desert when a sentry 
jumped out of a bush and told me to come 
along and show my credentials to his CO 

I flashed my ““Whopper’’ Diploma (I al- 
ways carry my Diploma and a small bottle of 
Gulf Aviation Gas in memory of the old 
days) and logbook on the CO, who promptly 
begged me for some advice 

They were running load tests on a glider 
built to carry maybe ten thousand met 
maybe not—and it didn't want to glide 

“CO,” I said, “haven't you heard of Gulf 
Aviation Gas? 

This is a glider!’’ he roared 

I explained that G.A.G. has power and lift; 
that it was the lift molecule that we'd use 

I got out my bortle of G.A.G. Before I 
1 explain, the CO grabbed it and rubbed 
into the fuselage of the glider. You 
boys at Gulf know what happened . 


coulk 
1] 
it all 


The glider with maybe 
: I 
ten thousand men may- > 





be not—floated lazily out ts 

of sight. I turned to the - 

CO just too late. He'd | 

Sf illed a drop or two oft 4%: > O 

G.A.G. on his sleeve and Loe \ 

was drifting after his men Z \t 
I've expected to hear of 44 

our boys dropping out ot LUBA _ s 

I 


the sky and mopping up 
some stubborn spot out East. But in vain 


boys are still up there. 


Guess our 
Tom Mathews 
Grand Imperial Dodo, Mother Nest Chapter 
Squawking Birdmen, Monterey, Cal 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company. . . makers of 
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TUNE IN “WE TRE PEOPLE’ AT WAR. SUNDAY NIGHT 7:30 EWT COLUMBIA NETWORK 
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AEROL STRUTS 


, KEEP ‘EM LANDING 


hegfely and amooHly 


From the modest-sized trainer to the mightiest bomber, on every terrain and 
in every climate, Aerol Struts are serving America’s air force, providing com- 
plete safety to plane and crew when landing. 






FUNCTIONAL 
DESCRIPTION 
OF PARTS 


A—stub axle to which wheel 





with pneumatic tire is 
fitted. B—is fitted with a 
supporting member which 





also has extension brace 






arms attaching at C, form- 





ng a suitable means of in- 





stallation. C—drag load 





bracing and retracting strut 
an be attached here. D 


torsion links to prevent the 






Intensive research, skilled engineering and precision craftsmanship explain 
why Aerol Struts have overwhelming preference throughout all branches of 
American aviation. For it is a big job to bring a 30-ton bomber to a smooth, 
effortless landing, but Aerol Struts are designed and built to do the trick. They 
are of the oleo-pneumatic type—oi/ dissipates the terrific energy created when 
| landing, compressed air carries the static weight of the plane and cushions 
the more moderate shocks of taxiing and take-offs. 






wheel from rotating around 





the axis of the piston tube, 





also allowing the piston to 





telescope into the cylinder. 





E-compressed air chamber; 






tne necessary pressure to 





sustain the static weight of 





an airplane is about 500 lbs. 





to the sq. in. F—oil chamber, 
which is filled with the 
roper fluid. G—piston tube, 






Here’s how it is done: When the wheel, mounted on axle A, makes contact 
with the ground, the upward thrust telescopes the piston G into cylinder H. 
This causes the oil in chamber F to be forced through the orifice I, around the 
metering pin J, thereby creating a hydraulic resistance in chamber F. This 
resistance, controlled by the shape of metering pin J, dissipates the energy. 
The flow of the fluid through the orifice into chamber E compresses the air 
from its nominal value, creating further resistance to the telescoping motion. 
The piston is returned to the extended position by expansion of compressed air 
G_ which is controlled by a return valve, eliminating excessive recoil to the piston. 






which telescopes into the 





ylinder when the plane 





ands. d—metering pin, 
which governs the amount 






f energy that is dissipated 





when the strut is com- 









pressed under loadin landing. 








Perhaps, in cold print, this seems like prosaic engineering—but thousands 
of gallant pilots confidently rely on the unsurpassed efficiency of Aerol Struts. 
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KEEP EM FLYING / 


WITH ECLIPSE AIRCRAFT ACCESSORIES 


Perfected through more than 7 years of Throughout Boeing's 25 year record of out- 
research and production, this latest and standing achievement, Eclipse Aviation 
most formidable of aerial weapons, the has initiated and produced, in coopera- 
BOEING FLYING FORTRESS, supple-_ tion with Boeing engineers, the many 
ments the famous com- new aircraft accessories 
mercial Stratoliners and ECLIPSE required for Boeing's pro- 


Trans -oceanic Clippers gram of building today the 
produced by Boeing. AVIATION “airplanes of tomorrow.” 


DIVISION OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION, BENDIX, N. J., U. S. A. 
Eclipse Products used by Boeing Aircraft Company | 


Electric Inertia, Direct Cranking Electric and Combination Direct Cranking Electric and Inertia 
Starters; Battery Booster Coils; Solenoid Engaging Devices; Solenoid Starting Relays; Solenoid 
Circuit Breaker Switch; Engine Driven Generators; Engine Driven Autosyn Alternators; Current 
Regulators; Battery Operated Autosyn Dynamotors; Air Valves; Oil Separators; De-Icer Distributor 
and Control Valves; Solenoid Operated Manifold De-Icer System; Propeller Anti-Icer Pumps; Electric 
Motors for Operation of Retracting Mechanisms; Motor Driven Hydraulic Pumps; Supercharger 
Regulators and Engine Synchroscopes. ©1942, a Corp. 
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(C REATED by Walt Disney especially 


4 for Beechcraft, as a badge of merit 
and honor to be awarded to employees of any 
rank or station. To qualify for the award an 
employee must have demonstrated, by per- 
formance, the qualities of high efficiency, 
interest in his work and in training for 
further advancement, cheerful cooperation 
with others, and the constant determination 
to “Kill ’em with Production.” 


The Beechcraft Busy Bee, rampant on a 
field of blueprint paper shaped in the form 






™“ 


of a Beech leaf, embodies these qualities. 
Although this Beechcraft Busy Bee is busy 
as can be, he’s not too busy to look aside to 
see, if instead of two jobs, he can’t do three. 
His flaunted Beechcraft winged insigne and 
his cheerful grin are indicative of his high 
morale, but his determination is written all 
over his face. 

Most Beechcrafters will qualify for this 
award. With willing spirit and determina- 
tion they are pushing production rates 
ever upward. 


* Design copyrighted by Walt Disney 


BEECH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION + WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S. A. 


© WALT DISNEY —@ 
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LITTLE GADGETS DO A big JOB 


in accelerating Martin production 








_ of the many small devices developed by Mar- plants, from engineering to assembly, minor time-and- 
tin to save production time, is the Martin mechani- labor-saving methods yield an impressive total of man- 
cal rivet-sorter. This ingenious device takes the accumu- hours saved. By constantly studying and improving every 
lation of rivets swept daily from factory floors and sepa- operation, however small, Martin is saving time and 
rates them according to diameter, head shape, and shank increasing output for Victory. 


length. Operating at high speed, the Martin rivet-sorter The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 
Saves much time when compared to tedious, inefficient 


hand sorting. * 


Such things as rivet-sorters, while individually of minor 









importance, take on tremendous significance when mul- 


tiplied a hundredfold. In every department of Martin AIRCRAFT 


Builders of oar @) Aircraft Since 1909 
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Just Among 
Ourselues 








The Second Phase Rolls Around 


) 
1X months have passed since 


\) che little vellow men trom 


Nippon slit our 
Pearl Harbor 


sleeping throats at 


r? We shall 


burned in 


Remember Pear! Harb« 
never torget It 1s cid 


our memory, engraved with bitter 


hatred in our minds and hearts 
On _ this thought provoking half 


vear anniversary we must ilso remem 


ber the conditions that eX ted which 


made us such in easy pusho er last 


December intolerable conditions of 
divided military command 


Every now ind then we capture in 


idea that a lot of conditions, ikin to 


those that marked our entry into the 


exist Maybe it’s 1m 


it’s from taking 


holoc 1ust, still 


patience or perhaps 
, ' 
the war so serpusly tnat we find if 


dificult to sleep nights in spite ot th 
growing occasions when our AEF and 
Allies give the Axis a healthy p »%ke in 
the nose Maybe the all-out war push 
is so tremendous it 1s physically im 


possible to do 1 
Nevertheless, there ire many straws 


in the wind that consistently tell us 


perfect job of it 


we need i more stre imlined opera 


those pokes in 


tions chart tor mak 


the nose so Irequent that they can 


be removed from the morale building 
category 


We are concerned primarily with 
the aviation department of this life 
ind-death struggle This department 
still lacks unification of command, co 


ordination of efforts and a down-to 


earth policy that demands complete 
utilization of every ounce of energy, 
ibility ind source ot production now 
existent within our borders 


The long-awaited pi ivertully hoped 
for United Nation 


to begin When it comes We Can ex 


push is about 


, 
pect tremendous losses occasional re 
verses. As it opens up, we are going 
to need replacements of men ind ma 


chines in quantities that stagger the 


14 


ordinary imagination. We _ cannot, 
like Hitler over England, pound like 
hell for a while and then give up. 
Once we start, we must carry on un- 
remittingly, day and night, week after 
week, month after month, year afte 
year if necessary. We must pound 
away with our bombers until German 
ind Japanese industry, bases and lines 
of communication are ground into 
powdered dust — from which enemy 


strength must never rise again. 


The second phase of our participa 
tion in this struggle is now beginning 
American productive strength and re 
sourcefulness are now aking definite 
shape—six short months from Pearl 


Harbor. 


It’s the phase of war when we pass 
from the amateur stage to the pro 
fessional, from the warm-up man on 
the side-lines to a participant in the 
thick of it. There’s been enough time 
for blundering about, getting our 
bearings, making excuses and calling 
names. Let the Hanson Baldwins and 
DeSeverskys have their debates about 
Seapower versus Airpower. We're not 
interested. W hat we Want to see 1s 
in end to division of authority and the 
immediate creation of a supreme wat 
command, isolated from inter depart 
mental jealousies and attempted domi 
nation by any one branch of ou 
irmed forces—a supreme command of 
military men—Army ground forces. 
Army air forces and Navy bound to 
gether as three members of a bel 
ligerent team, each with his particular 
duty to perform, each performing 
that duty in team-mate co-ordination 


ot planning, tactics and effort 


About the most ridiculous state of 
iffairs, the most unpardonable crime 
ind damning accusation of out present 
system is our inability to cope with 
Axis submarines that have been hav 
ing a great picnic right on our front 


door steps. 


The submarine epidemic is getting 
werse instead of better, spreading now 
from our Atlantic seaboard into the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean. 


We have lost nineteen ships in the 
Gulf. Our failure to cope with this 
menace effectively can be traced di- 
rectly to the present division of mili- 
tary authority and _ responsibility. 
Sometimes it looks as though our 
Army and Navy are fighting two dif- 
ferent wars, apparently unconcerned 
with what each other is doing. 


Airpower will continue to suffer 
and play second fiddle so long as we 
lack actual and real, not theoretical, 
co-ordination of our military air ef 
forts. Some weeks ago American 
Aviation performed yeoman service to 
the cause of airpower when Editor 
Wayne Parish revealed that the air 
craft industry was not on an A-1-A 
priority basis, that ships and tanks 
held higher ratings. This expose caused 
quite a furor and the condition was 
supposed to hav e been remedied. How- 
ever, if now comes out that there 
are three groups in the A-1-A priority 
lists and all but heavy bombers fall 
into the third group, leaving all other 
types of military aircraft in about the 


same relative position as before 


The United States boasts one of the 
best equipped and best trained ground 
irmies in the world, a splendid Navy 
that is approaching full strength and 
effectiveness, following a substantial 
overhaul of policies and personnel 
after Pearl Harbor. Our budding 
young Army and Navy air services 
ire coming along nicely, thank you. 
but the tremendous rate of expansion 
from zero airpower to major airpower 
status has brought about many grow- 
ing pains and bloody noses. The semi- 
1utonomous status of the AAF has 
helped some, but straws in the wind 
rey eal too frequent examples ot step 
child treatment. 


Perhaps we can blunder through the 
war the way we're going now. The 
real test hasn’t come. The fact re 
mains that the six-month anniversary 
of our entrance into the war is not a 
happy one for pure and informed air- 
power experts. We are entering the 
second phase and preparing for at 
tack on many fronts simultaneously 
America’s full power, fighting spirit 
ind productive genius will give ‘em 
bloody hell. Yet the irony remains— 
we haven’t yet begun to win the bat 
tle going on within shouting distance 
of our shores, and military aircraft 
ire yet to be placed on full A-1-A 
priority alongside tanks and ships. 


We shall pay and pay dearly in the 
months to come for the restrictive 
shackles on airpower and the division 
of authority that continues to exist be- 
cause so many of our leaders have al- 
ready forgotten what caused Pearl 


Harbor. 
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HE success of the recent air 

raid on Japan exceeded our 
most optimistic expectations. Each 
plane was assigned specific targets and 
the bombardiers carried out their ex- 
pert duties with remarkable precision. 
Since the raid was made in fair weather 
in the middle of the day and from 
a very low altitude, no trouble what- 
ever was experienced in finding the 
exact target designated. 

Apparently there was no advance 
warning of the raid, as we experienced 
little hostile reaction. Not more than 
thirty Japanese pursuit planes were 
observed during the flight and these 
were completely ineffective. Several 
we know were shot down, possibly 
more. Incidentally, the pilots of these 
planes seemed somew hat inexperienced, 
evidently not up to the standard of 
those encountered in active theaters. 

We approached our objectives just 
over the house-tops, but bombed at 
1,500 feet. The target for one plane 
was a portion of the Navy Yard south 
of Tokyo, in reaching which they had 
passed over what apparently was a 
Flying School, as there were a number 
of planes in the air. One salvo made 
a direct hit on a new cruiser or bat- 
tleship under construction. They left 
it in flames. 


Every Bomb Scored 


After releasing our bombs we dived 
again to the tree-tops and went to the 
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coast at that altitude to avoid anti- 
aircraft fire. Along the coastline we 
observed several squadrons of destroy- 
ers and some cruisers and battleships. 
About twenty-five or thirty miles to 
sea the rear gunners reported seeing 
columns of smoke rising thousands of 
feet in the air. 


One of our bombardiers strewed in- 
cendiary bombs along a quarter of a 
mile of aircraft factory near Nogoya. 
Another illuminated a tank farm. 
However, flying at such low altitudes 
made it very difficult to observe the 
result following the impact of the 
bombs. We could see the strike, but 
our field of vision was greatly re- 
stricted by the speed of the plane and 
the low altitude at which we were 
flying. Even so, one of our party 
observed a ball game in progress. The 
players and spectators did not start 
their run for cover until just as the 
field passed out of sight. 


Pilots, bombardiers and all members 
of the crew performed their duties 
with great calmness and remarkable 
It appeared to us that prac- 
tically every bomb reached the target 


precision. 


for which it was intended. We would 
like to have tarried and watched the 
later developments of fire and explo- 
sion, but even so we were fortunate 
to receive a fairly detailed report from 
the excited Japanese radio broadcasts. 
It took them several hours to calm 
down to deception and accusation. 
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“ACHIEVEMENT” by John Hammer 


BRAIN CHILD—GROWN UP!.. . To the cause of an allied victory, Republic Aviation 
engineers have contributed a powerful aid. The swift and timely 

—~ evolution of the phenomenal P-47 THUNDERBOLT— world’s biggest, 
toughest interceptor— from original design to large-scale production, 


is a worthy example of the brilliant record of American engineering 





genius inthis war. Republic Aviation Corp., Farmingdale, L. I., N.Y. 
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Fundamentals of Freedom 


HEN Winston Churchill said 

of the Royal Air Force, “Never 
in the field of human conflict was so 
much owed by so many to so few,” 
he might equally well have been re- 
ferring to the epic of the American 
aircraft industry. When the history 
of this war is written, it will clearly 
reveal the miracle of American aircraft 
production, and the courageous part 
played by a handful of men once 
called ‘“‘munitions racketeers’” and 
merchants ot death’’. 

You will recall the performance of 
the last war, W hen we spent hundreds 
of millions of dollars on aircraft that 
arrived too late. Out of this failure 
of World War | grew the triumph of 
World War Il—and all because a tew 
young men determined never to let 


it happen again. 


Aviation's Magna Charta 


Most of you will remember the air 
craft controversy that revolved about 
Mitchell. | 


many of you recall that 


General wonder how 
President 
¢ oolidge appointed a board, headed by 
Dwight Morrow, to investigate it. The 
report of the board is one of the great 
documents of modern times, and 
Dwight Morrow should go down in 
history as one of our great statesmen. 

This board found, fifteen years ago, 
that a strong air force is a funda- 
mental requirement for national se 
curity; that the backbone of that ai 
force must be a strong, private in 
dustry, financially sound and techni 
cally supreme; and that a continuing 
program of procurement of military 
and commercial aircraft was essential 
to such an industry. That document 
is the Magna Charta of American avia 


tion—if not the salvation of our 
treedom! 

It breathed the breath ot life back 
into a groggy industry, and the sev 
eral five-year procurement programs 
which followed, developed its sinews. 
Even then, the going was heavy. 
Pacifism was abroad in the land. 
Those w ho believ ed that the way 
to peace lay through disarmament, 
fostered congressional investigations, 
profit controls, arms embargoes and 
designed to discourage 


propaganda 
At a time when old 


arms production. 
line defense manufacturers changed 
over to silk hose and pocket knives, 
the young aircraft industry battled its 


way against great odds. 
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Manufacturing = M +M,+M.+M +M 


Unprofitable home markets forced 
it into the foreign field There, in 
direct competition with products of 
countries which, with strong national 
ism, subsidized their foreign trade, it 
won a clear victory on the perform 
ance of its product and its low cost. 
American Douglas and Lockheed trans 
ports, powered by American air-cooled 
radial engines, dominated the world’s 
air lanes. 

The proceeds ot this trade were 
plowed back into costly engineering 
research and development—to pro 
duce even more advanced types. It is 
not to our national credit, perhaps, 
but American technological superior 
ity in aircraft design had to be 
financed by the proceeds of foreign 
sales and foreign licenses. 

Through its own resourcefulness, 
cur industry progressed steadily until 


We in Aviation stand on, 
sweeping into new waters, 
while others trim their sails 
to every fitful wind. Herein 
the miracles of Aircraft 
production are cited by 
one of their makers. You, 
too, will cheer his out- 
spoken words. 





1938. Then, the Arms Embargo be 
gan to cut off the life blood of for 
The work of a generation 
The repeal of the 


eign trade. 
was threatened. 
Arms Embargo Act saved us just at 
the count of nine! 

Immediately, foreign governments 
placed large orders for suppliers, and 
financed new plants. Three years ago, 
our industry got under way on an ex 
panson program that has been rapidly 
snowballing along, until now our air 
craft industry alone is producing more 
equipment than the entire output of 
any other nation in the world! 


Aviation Converted Auto 
Makers 


But this is not all. While expand 
ing our own output, we enlisted the 
help of the great companies of the 
automotive industry, and others, to 
construct products of our design. To 
appreciate the magnitude of the con 
version job of the automotive people, 
you must understand certain funda 
mentals. The secret of automotive 
mass production was the freezing of 
models and the development of single- 
purpose machine tools designed to re 
duce costs. While ideal for the auto 
mobile, built to sell at a price, this 
was unsuited to the airplane, designed 
for maximum performance measured 
in the highly competitive field of 
transport and combat. Aircraft designs 
cannot be frozen, they must be fluid 
—in a process of continual change, 
to provide our pilots with superio: 


equipment at all times. 


This forced development by the au 
craft industry of its “philosophy of 
flexibility in production.” We used 
standard machine tools, with special 
jigs and fixtures which could be quick 
ly changed to suit design changes. 
When we expanded, we simply put 
the machine tool industry into quant! 
ty production on standard machines 
That industry performed the first 


pi oduc tion miurac le. 


At the same time, we specialized 
in automatic controls, i.e., the push 


button to facilitate the 


operation, 
Boys and girls 


weeks to run 


training of operators. 
are trained in a few 
complicated machines, so that to date, 
we have suffered no shortage of man 
pow er. All this was foreseen ind pro 


vided for by the leaders of aviation. 
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Now, it is to the everlasting credit 
of the automotive industry that it 
adopted our philosophy bodily, and 
put it into effect To do this, it had 
to scrap its old ideas ind old tools, 
learn our specialized technique and 
even build new buildings and train 
new crews. The rapidity of conversion 
of the automotive industry is another 


of the miracles of our time 


No "Auto" Planes Yet 


Here stands the record tor all to 
read who have eyes to se¢ The air 
craft industry alone assumed to itself, 
the responsibility for preparing against 
war to the end that it would be ready 
with the best airplanes in the world, 
and the ability to expand its capacity 
at a rapid rate. This responsibility, it 
has discharged All the aircraft de 
li®ered to date have been manufac 
tured by the aircraft industry, and 
those on the way will be built to 1s 
superior designs. (The first Ford built 
B-24 was announced after this was 
written.- I ditor. ) 

Just as a measure of the whole in 
dustry’s performance, let’s take the 
record of Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, 
the engine manufacturing Division ot 
my company. Even three years ago, 
we were one of the largest engine 
builders in the world. Since then, we 
have increased our output, manyfold 
This has necessitated great increases in 
plant and employment The public in 
terest does not permit revealing the 
magnitude of this. Four engine models 
are in large-scale production, including 
the new 2,000 horsepower air-cooled 
Double W asp introduced last year. 
In addition, we have helped Ford, 
Buick, Chevrolet and Nash-Kelvi 
nator to build to our design, and have 
furnished priceless technical assistance 
and “know-how” without profit. 

Any one of these four tasks would 
have been a major undertaking. Theit 
simultaneous accomplishment is with 
out parallel in history. In the face of 
shrill shrieks by pacifists, we have ac 
complished in three years, more than 
German industry did in eight years 
under the full force of a government 
bent on aggression 

I mention Pratt & Whitney Au 
W right 


Aeronautical has l similar record 


craft only as an example 


The industry as a whole has duplicated 
it American management may bs 
inept in politics, but it reconizes no 
peer in its own field Production. 

I am sure you will be interested to 
know how we appraise the performance 
of our new collaborators. Up in East 
Hartford, we recently disassembeld a 
new engine built by Buick in Chi 
cago, and another built by Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft Then, we mixed 
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up the parts ind reassembled two com 
posite engines. Both of them passed 
their tests with flying colors. No mat- 
ter where our engines may fly in this 
wide world, parts will be completely 
interchangeable without any fitting 
of any sort, whether they carry the 
proud eagle of Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft or the world-famous insignia 
of Ford, Buick, Chevrolet or Nash. 
In this distinguished assembly of 
production men of proven competence, 
we have helped create and consolidate 
the greatest mass production team of 


all time. 


Formula for Miracles 


This is the cold record of perform 
ince, yet it has a deeper significance 
sul. It means that free American 
enterprise still flies a broom at its 
masthead, the symbol of a clean sweep. 
The fanatics who once raised the cry 
of “merchants of death,” now shrilly 
scream, “too little and too late’—but 
Industry marches on. 

In a recent letter to me, Mr. Curtice 
of Buick said, “Certainly some appre 
ciative mention is due your good com 
pany, the simple truth being that ou 
own program is made possible by the 
fact that you had developed such a 
good engine in the first place, and 
that you so unreservedly helped us 
with your counsel and guidance, in 


the second. 


“I think it is good alike for industry 
and the country to know this. It must 
be heartening to the average man to 
realize that American manufacturers 
can co-operate in a crisis, as vigorous- 
ly as they can compete in ordinary 


times.” 


Manufacture comprises five ele 
ments, each of which, singularly 
enough, begins with the letter “M.”’ 
You can write a formula about it— 
M ml + m2 + m3 + m4 +> mS. 
Where “M” is Manufacturing, m1 is 
money, m2 is men, m3 is machinery, 
m4 is material and m5 is management. 
The first four of these, i. ¢., money, 
men, machinery and material, are tan- 
gible. Of the four, material is at pres- 
ent the really critical one, because of 
the blockade. 

Management, however, is not tangi- 
ble. You can’t buy it in the market 
place. You can’t create it out of hand. 
lc is born, not made. You don’t ap 
preciate it until you no longer have 
it — then, it’s too late. It is that 
priceless ingredient, a sort of catalyst, 
that furnishes the impulse by which 
the other four m’s are converted from 
inert, unrelated elements into a living 
mechanism, like, say, an aircraft en- 
gine. 

Its importance = 1s discounted by 
some, like the bright reformer who 


said of an industrialist, “All he knows 
is how to produce!” 

Now, the superiority of American 
management cannot be accounted for 
on the grounds that we are a superior 
race. We don’t subscribe to that doc- 
trine. Our performance can_ be 
ascribed, however, to the superiority 
of American freedom. Our fore- 
fathers left us this priceless heritage, 
not only to free us from the compul- 
sion and regimentation of the Old 
World, but to enable us to develop and 
utilize the resources of the New. This, 
we have done, while in other lands, 
even greater resources still lie fallow. 

And the guiding light of our sys- 
tem has been hope—hope of reward. 
In business, the reward must be profit, 
for profit is not just material gain — 
it is the index of worth, the signal 
beacon that in the free play of natural 
forces, indicates which course should 
be abandoned and which pursued. 
More importantly, it is the great con- 
troller, or regulator, of costs—the in- 
centive to get costs down. This, in 
turn, forces volume up, and we get 
the economy of abundance. We get, 
too, a vital, living economy — not 
the dead hand of beaurocracy. 

These simple fundamentals are so 
obvious to the business man as to 
hardly warrant restatement, yet they 
have been obscured by false doctrines. 
Profit control is a major political 
project — almost to the exclusion of 
production control. We now have 
profit control by taxation, profit con- 
trol by negotiation and profit control 
through price control. A nation that 
neglected its arms, haggles about profit 
with a private industry which sought 
only to protect its homeland! Ameri- 
can industry, if given a chance, would 
control profit itself. 

My own company, for instance, in 
the face of an astronomical increase 
in shipments, stabilized its net profit 
at the pre-war level. This reduced the 
percentage of net profit to sales from 
7 per cent to 5 per cent, and now to 
2 per cent to 3 per cent for 1942. 
Pre-war earnings came primarily from 
business with others than our own 
Government, and out of plants owned 
wholly by the stockholders and op- 
erated with their resources. This 
established the policy of no extra profit 
out of war, to implement which, for 
over a year, we have voluntarily re- 
duced our prices on fixed price con- 
tracts by many millions of dollars. 
Others have done likewise — even 
though there is no provision for in- 
creasing prices if costs exceed present 
estimates. 


A Miracle from Humility 


Recently, when asked to investigate 
the possibility of constructing a new 
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—his eyes must be 
sharp as his claws 


Pioneer Turn and Bank 
Indicator 


piney 2 of utmost sensitivity and reliability are necessary 
to gain maximum effectiveness from an airplane’s range, speed 
and fire-power. A split-second advantage can be priceless. Implicit 

Pioneer Sensitive 
Rate-of-Climb Indicator confidence can snatch Victory from defeat. The keen realization 


of these truths by Pioneer craftsmen has made and has kept the pre- 


cision standards of Pioneer Aircraft Instruments extremely high. 
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Magnesyn Compass DIVISION OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
BENDIX, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
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plant with government funds in a 
distant location, we offered to go 
ahead, with the understanding that it 
would result in no additional profit 


to our company 


However, we must clearly unde 
stand that if the profit incentive ts 
eliminated, then the ceiling on costs 
is removed. Without such a control, 
the costs of the defense program can 
soar. What use then, to treat symp 
toms of inflation while encouraging 
the disease itself? American business 
doesn’t defend the profit motive 
through self-interest, but through the 


public interest as well 


If those theorists who don’t under 
stand the American way of initiative 
and enterprise, would quit tinkering 
with the spark plug, and put one drop 
of oil in the magneto instead, Ameri 
can industry would demonstrate such 
enthusiasm as has seldom been seen 
in this land! Continued hostility to 
industry will not only impair the one 
strong force which can be depended 
upon to win the war, but may also 
destroy the one thing worth fighting 
tor. 

For our treedom is not just a 
pleasant material condition it is a 
vital, dynamic, constructive, spiritual 
force. It even produced a miraculous 
military aircraft industry in a land 
bent only on peace. Where man, in all 
humility, avoids interference with the 
free play of natural forces and en 
deavors to conform to them and im 
prove his employment of them, he 
produces a miracle of planning that 
no human mind could ever conceive. 

The soul of America is the spirit of 
American freedom. Our ancestors, 
strongly imbued with the fundamentals 
of righteousness, created here a new 
concept. It has its origin in the idea 
that all authority springs from the free 
consent of the governed. It manifests 
itself in the Christian philosophy ot co 
operation. Its guiding light is hope 
of reward. The real reward is the 
individual knowledge of work well 
done, whether the outer symbols be 
a large house on the hill or a little 
medal in a case. During the era just 
passing, we have judged too much 
by the outer symbols. In the period 
ahead, we will judge more by service 


rendered 


Practical Patriotism 


This concept of freedom is funda 
mentally opposed to the Old World 
concept of compulsion, whose driving 
force is fear. This war, at the bottom, 
is a struggle between these two con 
cepts, and the stakes are high indeed. 
And the enemy is not just the Axis:— 
it is that sinister force of selfish ma 
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terialism, whether it be called social- 
ism or any other reactionary ism. It 
we lose — it is the long shadow of a 
night of darkness. If we win — it 1s 
the rosy dawn of a new day. 

We in aircraft were irked by the 
resistance encountered in Our strug 
gle to build the backbone of national 
security, but we realize now it did us 
little harm. On the contrary, we were 
made strong by the task of overcom 
ing difhiculties. Out of it, we have 
developed a new sense of social re 
sponsibility. The pioneer aircratt 
companies are seeking to discharge a 
public trust in obedience to these 
ideals: 

"We dedicate ourselves to the great 
Task of producing whatever is re 
quired by the war effort at the maxi 
mum rate and the lowest cost con 
sistent with high quality. 

‘In the execution of the fore 
YOINZ, UW pled g ourselves (1) to 
limit profit to that necessary to 
maintain the business in a sound 
financial position; (2) to stimulate 
output and reduce costs by rewarding 
individual initiative with adequat 
compensation under the best possibli 
working conditions: (3) to take all 
measures consistent with accomplish 
ment of the Task to the end that after 
the war we can hel p restore stability 
in the shortest possible tim 


These principles combine practical 
patriotism with business and social 
sense. They recognize a stewardship 
ot public funds, forswear excessive 
pronts, and set fair earnings as the 
mainspring that drives our free-run 
ning machine. They establish salaries 
ind wages as the index of worth, the 
guiding spirit of the co operative sys 
tem which depends for its motive upon 
the hope of rew ard. They accept the 
responsibility of private enterprise for 


national security. 


Security Is the Goal 


| am proud to say that many of our 
major subcontractors, acting under 
these principles, have voluntarily made 
substantial reductions in price. These 
have been passed on to the govern 
ment. We thus see in the making, a 
new concept of public service based 
on the sound premise of the economy 
of abundance, but with a broader dis 
tribution of benefits. Here, I believe, 
is a new emphasis on service, and a real 
advance in human relations. 

Industry wants no excess profit. In 
dustry didn’t want the war. It has 
responsibility in national security to 
four groups: the public, the govern- 
ment, its employees and its investors. 
These are grave responsibilities, and 
only the men who have borne them, 
realize how heavy they are. The rec- 


ord of history, indelibly carved, proves 
over and over again that only private 
industry operating under the incen- 
tive of profit, can bring real security 
to any land. What better proof do 
we need than the miracle of aircraft 
production? 

Industry 
thrives upon it. Industry even wel- 


welcomes change. = It 


comes social change and the broader 
distribution of its fruits. But it 
cherishes its freedom — its life spark. 
It hates slavery under any name. It 
wants no ism but Americanism! 

Now, as spectacular as industry’s 
performance has been, it still has a 
long way to Bo. Since we can now 
manufacture weapons faster than men 
can be trained to use them, or shipping 
provided to move them, we have the 
responsibility of looking ahead. The 
same vision that provided aircraft in 
quantities at a time when they were 
vitally needed, must be projected into 
the aftermath. It is industry’s responsi- 
bility to provide security for our 
people. Today, it is security against 
attack from without; tomorrow, it 
will be security from want within. We 
want security through freedom—not 
at the price of freedom. 

We in aviation are thinking a lot 
about this. We created the airplane 
in the youthful hope that it would 
benefit mankind. For the moment, it 
is diverted to other uses, but in the 
long run, it will come into its own. 
To appreciate this, we must under 
stand its fundamental qualities. 


Lost Horizons 


[he airplane differs from surface 
vehicles in the important fact that it 
moves at high speed and in the third 
dimension. From the military point 
of view, this is revoluntionary. It is 
almost impossible to blockade the air- 
plane, because of its extreme mobility. 

This is profoundly important now, 
because we are being blockaded on 
both coasts. One enemy has denied us 
strategic materials, like rubber, by 
seizing the source of supply. The other 
denies us freedom of movement on the 
Atlantic by long-distance submarine 
blockade. This has already forced the 
use of aircraft for transport to a de- 
gree that could hardly have been im- 
agined six months ago. The history of 
aviation is the history of the accom- 
plishment of the impossible, and war 
has always been a prime factor in 
forcing its accomplishment. 

We are inclined to think of the 
striking power of aircraft as its pri- 
mary function. The facts are that 
transportation is already superseding 
attack. If you have followed the 
newspapers, you are aware of startling 
changes that are projecting domestic 
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IRST off the carriers in the vanguard of attack 
Bone the swift and sturdy Brewster Buffalo F2A-3 
fighters of the United States Navy. Favorites of 
the fleet, the short run required for take-off gives 
them an envied position on the foredeck. Named 
for the water buffalo of the Far East—a deadly 
fighter when aroused — Brewster Buffalos are at 


home over land or sea. Today they are on active 


Brewster Buccaneer end Bermuda duty with Great Britain as well as with the battle 
Dive Bombers willsoon augment the / 
striking force of the United Nations. line of our own two ocean Navy. 
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uirlines into the far-flung foreign field. 
And the airlines, like manufactur 


ing industry, simply take it in their 


stride. Horizons are already lost in 
Aviation 

This means that transportation 1s 
being revolutionized The airplane, 
which has already shown itself able 


to compete successfully with highly 
developed railway and highway trans 
portation, comes into its own ove! 
new terrain. For the airplane is really 


the most economical torm of trans 


, 
port, when you consider the cost of 
, 
such surface ments of Way is rail 
: ‘ 
ways, highways and waterways. The 
, , 

right ot way of the airplan is the 
free ait 


Now, with cheap Asiatic sources of 
materials cut off, we are forced to de 
velop resources of the Western Hemis 
phere Costs and priorities preclude 
construction of surface rights of way. 
The uirplane is the answer, both from 
the point of view ol speed ind cost. 
This is true even with present air- 
plane designs ind yet revolutionary 


developments ire in process 
I } 


Helicopter vs. Auto 


Among the SC irc som that may 
| 


revoluntionize personal tr vel. Igor 


Sikorsky, the famous Russian designer, 


has at last perfected the helicopter. 


[his rotating wing aircraft can rise 
ind descend vertically, move forward, 
backward and sideways, and even 
hover! It is possible to construct the 
helicopter in the form of a light car 
suitable for travel to and from busi- 
ness. Then, when the distance war- 
rants, you can go up and over by air 
to your destination! We may have seen 
the end of the era of the present motor 
cars. 

Whether for transport or private 
travel, great things are possible with 
the airplane. It can be quite as revolu- 
tionary after this war as was the rail- 
way following the Civil War and the 
sutomobile following World War I. 
Whether it will or not depends upon 
whether our system of enterprise and 
initiative Continues, 

Thus, we have seen the spectacular 
creative work of American industry 
under the system of free enterprise. 
This shining performance belies those 
reactionary ideas of depression years, 
when men adopted “the economy of 
scarcity,” and were mired in the slough 
of defeatism. Now, we are busy doing 
the exact opposite of everything ad- 
vocated back there. Ours is a re- 
newed faith in the “economy of 
tbundance.” This not only for the 
present war effort, but also, for the 
peace after war. For in our time, we 


have seen clear proof of the funda- 


mental spirituality of American free- 
dom, and its philosophy of service and 
sacrifice. Let others trim their sails 
to every fitful wind. Our ship stands 
on—swept strongly by deep currents 
into new waters. 

Men close to research know that we 
have but scratched the surface, and 
untold opportunities remain for those 
who have initiative and courage and 
creative capacity. The airplane is po- 
tentially the basis of a new economy 
capable of bringing untold improve- 
ment to the world. Unexplored and 
undeveloped resources are wide open 
to development, and a new vehicle is 
ready for duty. If freedom and initia- 
tive and enterprise continue in our 
land, American airplanes will realize 
these possibilities, for while innovation 
and creative research congeal under 
compulsion, they flourish under free- 
dom. 

And so, thanks to our American 
principles, we stand today in a posi- 
tion to realize this great future oppor- 
tunity. Technically, we have a head 
start. Given the opportunity to func- 
tion in the future as in the past, we 
can maintain the lead. Given freedom 
of initiative, American private enter- 
prise will fly the world’s air-borne 
commerce. And on the same wings, it 
will carry that freedom to the whole 
world. 


ORE power— more range — more speed — MORE PLANES! 
America, in her hour of urgent need, demands and gets the 
greatest air fleet man has ever visioned. And in producing those 
airplanes, American Industry, which first dared combine superfine 
quality with mass production, is grimly determined to seek ever 
higher standards of excellence as the pace grows swifter. Bendix- 
Scintilla Aircraft Magnetos, Spark Plugs and Ignition Switches 
will continue to become finer whenever human ingenuity and 
skill can better them. No matter how fast we must build them. 
SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 


The Worldi Finest Aircraft Ignition / 
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They brought the Stratosphere back alive 


AT 35,000 feet the temperature is 67 
degrees below zero. The air is so thin 
it does no good to breathe it. Without 
oxygen, a man will lose consciousness 
in half a minute. 

This is the beginning of the true 
stratosphere, the region where the air 
does not get colder, no matter how 
high you go. 

Up there, in that eternal winter, oil 
becomes gum; metal shrinks; grease 
freezes; bullets shatter tires like clay 
pigeons. 

This is the medium in which Boeing 
Flying Fortresses* do their appointed 


work. Boeing engineers, designers and 
research men have made it possible for 
guns to fire, bombs to fall, motors to 
run, propellers to drive and men to 
work in regions of empty silence and 
cold where even birds are left behind 
and only stars disturb the ghostly 
reaches of the sky. 

The triumph of the airplane over 
altitude represents years of research by 
Boeing flight engineers working six, 
seven, and more miles above the earth. 
No other group has spent so much 


time so high. 


And the job is still going on. Today 


NER ARE REGISTER E G TRADE.MARKS 


Boeing flight research men bring many 
of their problems down to earth — to 
the Strato-chamber, a sealed laboratory 
designed by Boeing engineers to re 
produce at one time the intense cold 
and the extreme low-pressure con 


ditions of the stratosphere. 


In this experimental chamber — the 
first of its kind in aviation research 
Boeing engineers daily explore new 
ways by which men will win new 
kinds of freedom. 


The conquest of cold is only one of many 
different projects that form a constant 


part of the Boeing engineering Sc hedule 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS « THE STRATOLINER «© PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 
®rue TERM FL STRATO ED BOEIN 


YING FORTRESS*’ AND 
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Official U. S. Navy 


Photos 


U. S. Torpedo Bombers Take 






In Douglas Devastator torpedo is carried 
half outside fuselage, half enclosed 
within reach of bombardier. 





Heavy Toll at Sea 


Our Navy Started Torpedo Bombing Thirty-one 
Years Ago. It Still Knows How, As the Axis Is 
Learning. Here Are Some of the Latest Tactics. 


N unofhcial 


nav 1 communiques indicates 


compil tions of 


a majority of warships of all nations 
sunk in the war have been destroyed 
by torpedoes. The record includes 
three Italian battleships at Taranto, 
the Bismarck, the Repulse and Prince 
of Wales, the Ark Royal, a score of 
Italian and British cruisers and trans 
ports in the Mediterranean, and more 
recently Pearl Harbor. More recently, 
U. S. Navy spokesmen have revealed 
Douglas Devastators sank ind crip- 
pled many Jap ships in the battle of 


the Pacific 

Airplane launched torpedoes in the 
future will take an increasingly heavy 
toll at sea And 


sprouted their wings as an American 


flying torpedoes 


innovation 


Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fiske. 
U. S. N., is generally credited with 


inventing the torpedo plane thirty-one 
years ago. In 1911 he succeeded in 
launching a torpedo from a seaplane 
flying over the Potomac river at a 


height of fifteen feet. 


Deceptiveness Possible 


Subsequent developments both here 
and abroad have progressed to the 
point “ here torpedoes are now 
launched from high speed planes at 
un altitude considerably in excess of 
fifteen feet and from high speed air- 
planes, capable of cruising far and 
wide. But because the torpedo is after 
all a delicate instrument, caution in 
its use limits the speed and height of 
drop, which in turn imposes limita- 


tions on torpedo plane tactics. 


Torpedoes can be loaded on wings, 


in the bomb bay or slung beneath the 








fuselage. The cockpit of the plane 
is equipped with a director for cor- 
rectly aiming the torpedo. The mod- 
ern torpedo is self-propelled, self-con- 
trolled and consists of four main sec- 
tions—the warhead, airflask, afterbody 
and tail. Once launched, it will travel 
long distances at high speed. It will 
find and hold a pre-set depth. It will 
maintain within a fraction of a degree 
the course upon which it was launched. 
Or it will start on that course and 
then turn, through a pre-determined 
angle, to add deceptiveness to its at- 
tack. 

The torpedo attack must be de- 
livered from moderately low altitude 
at extremely close range without us- 
ing all the speed available in modern 
aircraft. Care must be exercised 
against launching too near the sea, 
for the splash from the dropped tin 
fish may fill the bomb bay and wreck 
the plane. 


How They're Launched 


Range must be close to insure ac- 
curacy and negate evasion tactics in 
At the dropping 
point the plane must be in nearly 
normal flight position, for a torpedo 


the ships attacked. 


dropped from a steep glide or dive 
might nose over when it hits the 
water and run on a reverse course. 
Furthermore, the approach for the 
attack must cover several miles so 
that accurate observations can be 
taken. There can be no long, fast 
swoop from high altitudes, no quick 
drop or speedy getaway. 

Torpedo plane pilots, coming in 
slowly and low in plain view of the 
enemy, must have cold accuracy and a 
determination to close the range. 
Fighter planes flank them to ward off 
enemy plane attacks. In breaking away, 
the torpedo pilot’s chief concern is 
anti-aircraft fire from the target ship. 
Italian and Japanese pilots have demon- 
strated their preference of “hopping 
the quarterdeck””» — opening their 
throttles in a speedy dash just over 
the decks of their victim. Other pilots 
prefer a sharp breakway turn and a 
speedy scoot just above the wave crests 
or between other ships if a formation 
is being attacked. 

Great effectiveness has been ob- 
tained by attacking ships anchored in 
port. For this tactic there is no pre- 
scribed form; the essential is surprise, 
however it may be obtained. 

Attacks on ships at sea are launched 
from a customary wide echelon forma 
tion, with ample space between planes 
for breakway turns in either direc- 
tion once the torpedoes are launched. 
Such spacing also dilutes the de- 
fensive fire, by stringing out the 
targets. The attack is generally de- 
livered from forward of the beam so 
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that ships present their largest bulk 
and at the same time add a vector 
of their own speed to that of the 
torpedo, thus cutting down the time 
available for the ship to dodge. 


A Foolproof Trap 


Another form of attack, extremely 
effective if made in force, is one de- 
livered from a semi-circle of planes 
spread across the bow and to both 
beams of the enemy ship. The tor- 
pedoes then speed in from all angles, 
so that avoiding them is almost an im- 
possible task. 

The quintessence of success, how- 
ever, is a double attack in which two 
flights approach from both port and 
starboard bows, spaced ninety degrees 
or more apart and perfectly syn- 
chronized to arrive at the target about 
a minute apart. 

The torpedo has more speed than its 
targets, but can sometimes be avoided 
by a quick-thinking skipper who will 
generally swing his ship to a course 
opposite and parallel to the course of 
the torpedo. In so doing he presents 
the least possible target bulk and is in 
a position to dodge the torpedo by a 
slight touch of the helm. But—if the 
ship swings parallel to the first torpedo, 
he is in no position to dodge the second 
delivered from the opposite bow, for 
the second batch approach him at 
right angles to his course to which he 
is pinned by the approach of the first. 
Whichever way he turns he finds him- 
self in a sea full of TNT anxious to 
fulfill its purpose. 


Smoke is often used to screen the 
ittack of torpedo planes, but a smoke 
screen is a fine barrage target for flak 
fire. The ship’s gunners merely lay 
the sights on the blanket of smoke and 


keep firing, knowing their attacker 


t ev entually ° 


W ill pop through 
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NOW IT CAN BE TOLD 


. 

EWS reports have told of sensa- 

tional accomplishments of 
Consolidated’s old PBY’s. There was, 
for example, the Catalina with an 
American naval officer aboard as an 
observer during a patrol out of Brit- 
ain. It found the Bismarck, which 
riddled it with ineffective shot, and 
hung around the German battlewagon 
for twenty-seven hours directing its 
destruction. 


But the PBY’s have done other jobs 
in other war zones, about which little 
has been said. In a “now-it-can-be- 
told” announcement, Consolidated has 
revealed how the old sea-going tubs 
were actually doomed to the junkpile 
two years ago — and how later events 
proved the PBY’s worth so that the 
same flying boat (the first was built 
away back in 1934), with little added 
except two Plexiglass gun blisters, has 
become the “eyes” of the U. S. Fleet 
and the British Fleet and is being de- 
livered to Canada, Australia and the 
Dutch East Indies. Russia is building 
them in great numbers under a license 
sold to them by Consolidated in 1937. 
Rising from oblivion, they have not 
only struck heavy blows at such Jap 
bases as Rabaul, Lae and Salamaua, 
but have shot down Nipland’s best 
fighters—the Navy Zeroes—and, in 
the words of Australian Air Minister 
Arthur S. Drakeford, have actually 
engaged in dive bombing “in defiance 
of their designer’s aims.” 


“The news from Australia,” an- 
nounced Consolidated, “brings up an 
interesting point. Two years ago aero- 
nautical engineers held court on the 
PBY. Their attitude was kindly but 
determined, like an owner who must 
turn his best race-horse out to pasture. 
The PBY had to go. By all rules of 
aviation any ship four years old should 


be obsolete. 


Small white circles show torpedoes fired 
simultaneously by plane and destroyer in 
this historic Navy photo. 


“So Consolidated officials dejectedly 
dismantled the tools and machinery 
with which the PBY’s were built and 
stored them in the warehouses.” 


Now that the Catalina has “sold” 
itself as being anything but obsolete, 
another example of its airworthiness 
and ability to take it has been cited: 
One of the PBY’s has navigated half 
the Atlantic with both ailerons and 
one wing tip missing. Here’s how it 
happened: While cruising at 18,000 
feet the automatic controls jammed 
with the starboard aileron full down. 
The 30,000-pound plane went into 
a spiral dive, hurtling toward the icy 
waters below. Just 800 feet above the 
ocean the other aileron fluttered away, 
balancing the ship and it righted itself. 
With radio controls out of order, two 
ailerons and a wing tip missing, the 
pilot miraculously turned the giant 
PBY toward England and completed 
the trip through a heavy storm, land- 
ing within three miles of his original 
destination. 
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MERICA’S Air Forces, already 


outdistancing the German 


bombers and fighters 


both qualitatively and quantitatively, 


have at last turned mass production 
processes to the final phase of aviation 
in which the Nazis were allowed to 
vain pre Wal superior ty gliders. A 
tremendous glider training program, 


innounced May 15 and _= instantly 
initiated by the U. S. Army Air Forces, 
opened the door to military service for 
civilian pilots eighteen to thirty-five 


1 


vears old who heretofore have been in 


! 


eligible for aviation ¢ det training. 


Thousands Hinted 


Such a step was a long time com 
ing, for the war in | urope had proved 
tl 
certain terms 


hundreds of them in the 1940 inva 


e role of powerless craft in no un 


First the Germans used 


sion of Belgium Later, they startled 
the world with an air seizure that took 
Crete. Thousands of gliders of several 


types infantry carriers, freighters 
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: PILOTS for UNCLE SAM'S 


WAR 


flying field artillery and ammunition, 
smaller units containing highly-spe- 
cialized squads of fighters — ended all 
doubts ot the glider’s role in m dern 
wartare. Russia reported German 
glider forces operating against Black 
Sea objectives and British operations 
in Libya have been plagued by glider 
trains soaring silently across the Medi- 
terranean at night to supply German 


ul mored units. 


The United States Army’s glider 
program assumed shape on July 13, 
1941, when the Air ¢ orps accepted 


delivery of its first glider, a two-place, 


all-metal Schweizer, during the twelfth 


National Soaring contest at 
Lt. Gen. H. H. Arnold, Air 


Forces Commander, was there, and to 


annual 
Elmira. 


demonstrate the importance of the 
event he went up for a ride with 
Major Fred R. Dent, Jr., first Air 
Force officer qualified as a glider pilot. 
banquet, Hap an- 
nounced his intention to build a U. S. 


At the closing 


glider force “‘second to none.” He has 
also stated this: “When armies of mod- 



















































By TOM ASHLEY 


ern nations meet, they must be pre- 
pared to use glider-borne troops— 
parachutists—air-borne infantry—not 
by the hundreds nor the thousands— 
but by the fens of thousands!” 

All of which is recalled to emphasize 
the magnitude of today’s inauguration 
by the Army Air Forces of actual glider 
training on a large scale. The fact 
that Uncle Sam means business with a 
big B is significant for civilian pilots 
who have complained of being neg- 
lected. Now they can use their skill 
in the air services even if they have 
been ineligible for cadet training. The 
foot army drafting of pilots can nou 


Ly halted. 


Requirements Listed 


The bars are down. Civilian pilots 
who really want to help win the war 
are finding it surprisingly easy to enter 
the glider training program. Uncle 
Sam needs every available trainee— 
right now. Recruiting offices have 
been furnished with all information. 

All volunteers successfully complet- 
ing the Army glider training program 
will be appoined Air Force staff ser- 
geants with glider pilot rating and 


flying pay. 


Volunteers must have a 
pilot’s certificate or better, or have 


privy ate 


completed at least the elementary CPT 
course. They must be between the 
ages of eighteen and thirty-five years, 
and must never have been eliminated 
from pilot 
ficiency in Army, Navy or CAA pilot 


training for flying de- 


training courses. They must meet 
physical requirements. All CPT flight 
operators have been furnished data 
necessary for enrolling glider trainees. 

Operators in the 4th CPT region 
who already have been signed up to 
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—O ficial U. §. Army Air Force Pho 




















Vital to the Army Air Forces glider project 

are big motorless transports for troops and 

cargo. Gliders carrying twenty-one troops, 

like the one pictured here, can ferry thou- 

sands of men in aerial trains, each tow plane 
pulling three of the gliders. 


conduct the training are John H. 
Burke of Oklahoma City who will 
operate at Okmulgee, Kenneth Starnes 
of Conway who will operate at | onoke, 
Clent Breedlov e of I ubbock, Art 
Wintheiser of Big Spring, Cutter-Carr 
of Albuquerque who will operate at 
Clovis and John Wilson of 
who will operate at Lamesa, Texas. 


Illinois 


In the fifth region, glider training 
has been started by the following 
schools: Ong Flying School, Kansas 
City, six fields, 420 students; Meisinger 
Flying Service, Topeka, Kansas, four 
fields, 280 students; McFarland Fly- 
ing Service, Pittsburg, Kansas, four 
fields, 280 students; lowa Airplane 
Company, Des Moines, four fields, 280 
students; Harte 
Wichita, four fields, 280 students; 
Cedar Rapids Airways, Cedar Rapids, 
four fields, 280 students; Plains Air- 


Flying Company, 


ways, Cheyenne, Wyo., six fields, 420 
students. 

Numerous other operators were to 
begin immediate glider programs. The 
national project will be centered in 
the Midwest. 


Basic Training Described 


Glider trainees will first 


basic instruction on light 


receive 
airplanes 
and then will go into small gliders 
and later larger types. The light air- 
plane instruction program will be all 
dead-stick landings with power off. 
Thus glider operations will be simu- 
lated and students will make dead-stick 
landings from various altitudes and 
angles until they attain maximum ef- 
ficiency in precision. This will pre- 
pare them for one of the more difficult 
features of the glider training program 
which will follow. 

Following a two-month elementary 
dead-stick 


trainees will 


course in landings, the 
move on to primary 
schools using two-place Army gliders 
which are now being constructed on 
a large scale. Many advanced schools 
are expected to be established along 
the Texas-Oklahoma border. Details 
have not yet been announced. 
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About Primary Gliders 


Primary glider training, as now con- 
stituted by courses at Twenty-Nine 
Palms, California, where Army ofh- 
cers have been under instruction for 
some time, lasts four weeks and in- 
cludes thirty hours of flying. Four 
methods of launching are used—by 
straight auto pull, pulley tow, winch 
tow and airplane tow. In straight 

1,500 to 
fastened to the 


auto tow, a wire from 
3,000 feet long 
car permits launching at an_alti- 
tude of about 1,500 feet while the car 
travels about forty-seven miles per 
hour in second gear. The pulley tow 
is made by fastening one end of the 






























wire to a stationary concrete block, 
called a “dead man.” The wire, ap- 
proximately 4,500 teet long, runs 
through a large pulley fastened on the 
back of the tow car, which travels 
from seven to twenty-three miles 
per hour in low gear, depending on the 
wind. This permits launchings up to 
2,400 feet above the ground. About 
6,000 to 7,000 feet of wire is used 
in the winch tow, which is made from 
a stationary winch. This method 
provides smoother launchings at higher 
altitudes. 


Airplane tow launchings may be 


single, double or triple. The single 


tow is made with a rope about 400 


First AAF officers graduated in motorless flight (top), and a new-type wire winch tow for 
launching are shown below. The proud officers, left to right, are Lieutenant William A. Filer 
(seated), Lieutenant John J. Brennan, Lieutenant Roger D. Bower, Lieutenant Claude L. Luke 
Captain Morris J. Lee and Major Fred R. Dent (kneeling). The new tow winch 
launches gliders at an altitude up to 7,000 feet. 

















































teet long The double tow 1s made 


with ropes forming a Y, one glider 


slightly back of the other Triple tow 


ih made with one longer line in the 


middle ind two shorter lines on either 


side. The tow plane, ilthough powered 


' 
with only 1 295-horsepower engine, 


can easily take off with three gliders 


in tow 


| 
Instruction in the California desert 


begins at dawn or soon ifterward. 


During early morning the launching 


IS kept busy 


| 
equipment Flights are 


short, due to lack ot thermal condi 


| 
tions. During the late morning and 


ifternoon, however, the desert warms 
and flights 
thermals provide lift, 
are kept in the ul W th the 
launching The Army 1s 
['wenty-Nine Palms the 
[G-2, an all-metal two 


place type having a fuselage of welded 


lengthen iS the rising 
ind more gliders 


same 
imount ofl 


using at 


Schweizer 


tubular construction, with duralumin 
covered wings, of semi-c intilever con 
\ brake is provided tor the 
single belly blocks 


under the nose take up the shock of 


struction. 
wheel ind rubber 


quick stops. The TG-2 1s the glider 


in which the unofficial world altitude 
14.960 feet for glider, with 


ved at Sun Val- 


record ot 





] 
passenger, was est iblis 


ley, Idaho, in 1940 


Big Ships Ahead 


A picture of what the advanced 


school course will represent has been 


given by Lewin B. Barringer, one of 
America’s greatest glider authorities 
who is now assistant director of the 
Air Forces glider program Accord 


ing to him, graduates of the primary 


courses will receive instruction in 


’ 
living large, troop-carrying gliders. 


With their great size, 


the se 


weight, higher 
wing loadings, et« gliders will 
certainly not be sailplanes in any sense 
of the word. In fact, they really 
should not be considered as gliders but 
is transport airplanes with remote 
powe! plants. Barringet explained also 
that due to the size of these ships and 
the fact they will be towed in forma 
tion at night, it was planned that 
glider pilots should have at least the 
uning of either 


CPT 


minimum 
Air Corps 
courses 

At Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, the 
Army has carried on the development 


urplane tr 


primary schools or 


of several designs ol eight and fifteen 
passenger gliders. The Navy is build- 
twenty-four place 


Marines. The 


interesting experiment in recent glider 


ing twelve and 
gliders for the most 
testing was the pick-up of a glider, in 
solitary rest on the ground, by an air 
plane cruising overhead at 100 miles 
made 


per hour. It was possible by 


i brake equipped winch drum in the 
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airplane which reeled out sufhcient 
line to ease the glider’s acceleration. 
Once in the air the glider was reeled in 
to the proper towing interval by a 
small electric motor. Barringer points 
to this important development as pav- 
ing the way towards a solution of the 
problems in launching glider trains, de- 
claring “it will conceivably be possi- 
ble to pick up several gliders out of a 
field too small for the safe take-off 
of the airplane alone.” In the Wright 
Field tests the Army is using several 
Schweizer shoulder-wing trainers, 
Frankfort high-wing trainers, a Ger- 
shoulder-wing high 
Polish 


“Orlik” sailplane of similar design. 


man ““Minimoa’”’ 


performance sailplane and a 


The Army, as Barringer points out, 
bases its reasons tor going on a large 
scale for big gliders on the fundamental 
truth that 
you can lift.” 


“you can tow more than 
This is the basic eco 
nomic reason behind locomotives plus 
freight cars, trucks plus trailers and 
tugs plus barges in surface transport. 
we've been carrying 


In air transport 


all our passengers and cargo in the 
“locomotive.” A twin-engined trans 
port towing three large troop-carrying 
gliders can perform a job now re 
quiring eight engines. It has been 
estimatcd that the overall equipment 
costs for transporting by air a body 
of men, such as a battalion, by trans 
port planes and gliders will perhaps be 
only half that of doing the job with 
transport planes alone. Transoceanic 
transport of troops by glider is being 


forecast more and more these days. 


German Gliders 


The glider is a formidable weapon 
when used for surprise attack. Towed 
in numbers at night they can be re 
leased at high altitudes many miles 
from their objectives to glide rapidly 
down unseen and unheard to land 
close to their objective in the dawn’s 
early glow. Out of each jumps a com 
plete combat team, such as a machine 
gun squad, fully equipped and ready 
for action against their unwary enemy. 
Such a 


possibilit ies, 


picture projects tremendous 


especially in assaulting 


enemy airdromes. 


The secret of a pilot’s ability to land 
a large, heavily loaded glider in a small 
field is a combination of flaps and 
spoilers to give accurate control of 
glide path and speed. Then, too, a 
glider has the inherent characteristic 
of sudden stops, without nosing over, 
when the stick is pushed full forward 
after landing. Barringer once brought 
a single-seater sailplane with a sixty- 
two-foot span to a dead stop in forty 
feet after landing at over sixty miles 


per hour in a small held. 
















































The German gliders used in Crete 
were of ten to twelve place capacity. 
were high wing, cabin mono- 


They 
wings and 


planes with eighty-foot 
fifty-foot fuselages. Their semi-canti- 
lever wings, braced by a single strut 
on each side, were of wood construc- 
tion; the fuselage, of welded steel tub- 
ing. The entire ship was fabric-cov- 
ered. One to two of them were towed 
behind a single Junkers 52 tug at a 
speed of from 100 to 120 miles per 
hour. They dropped their two-wheeled 
take-off gear in flight, and after re- 
lease glided, at a most efficient L D 
ratio of about seventy miles per hour, 
Levelled off at about fifty, they landed 
on skids at thirty-five to forty miles 
per hour on beaches, roads and in 
small fields. 


Information released by the U. S. 
Army Air Forces on enemy airplanes 
includes interesting facts on German 
gliders and tugs. The Nazi gliders 


include two transports for hauling 


troops or cargo. 
One is the Gotha 242, which has 
a wing of feet and a 


length of fifty-two feet six inches. 


sey enty -nine 


It is a high-wing, twin-boom mono- 
plane glider with a maximum freight 
capacity of 5,300 pounds. The fuse- 
lage accommodates twenty-one fully 
equipped soldiers in addition to the 
two pilots. Its wing and twin tails 
and booms are of wooden construc- 
tion but the passenger-cargo nacelle, 
of thirty-seven feet in length, is a 
tubular metal structure, hinged at the 
rear to facilitate loading. A feature is 
the craft’s jettisonable wheeled under- 
carriage which is dropped after take- 
oft. Landings are made on three skids, 
with the forward one being retracted 
in flight. 

The other German glider is the DFS 
230 transport accommodating — ten 
fully equipped soldiers including the 
pilot or 2,800 pounds of cargo. It is a 
high-wing monoplane of mixed con- 
struction and having a rectangular- 
section fuselage. 

Both the Gotha 242 and the DFS 
230 are armed with infantry machine 
guns which can be fitted into position 
for firing forward or in other direc- 
tions. Both are towed by the Junkers 
52 tug, powered by three 850 H.P. 
engines and having a cruising speed 
of only 170 M.P.H. The tug itself 
fully- 
equipped soldiers, or 2,000 pounds of 


carries sixteen to eighteen 


cargo in normal operations. 


Capt. J. Shelly Charles, an Eastern 
Air Lines “million miler” and former 
American Open Soaring Champion, 
has recalled that 


gliding at its 
merely a ; 


matter of 
altitude to 


inception was 


coasting from higher 


(Continued on page 36) 
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America’s “Pi 


Continental Red Seal En- 


gines quickly demonstrate to 
all trainees, what seasoned 
pilots have known for years 
— that is, ‘‘Actual developed 
horsepower is essential and 
Continentals deliver their full 
rating.’’ 
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Air Freight 





The Answer to Our Transportation Puzzle 


By COL. E. S. EVANS 


President, Evans Products Company 


HERE are 700,000 box cars in 

the United States, each having 
a capacity of approximately 3,000 
cubic feet and carrying an average 
load of 16'% tons. 

There are between three and four 
million trucks, a large proportion of 
which have trailers which carry an 
average of about 674 tons 

Already the shortage in freight cars 
is being materially felt and as rubber 
becomes scarce ind is eliminated, the 
burden on the railroads will be such 
that only about two-thirds of cargo 
can be handled. 

This is going to bring about em- 
bargoes and suffering on the part of 
industry that has never been dreamed 
of in this country unless some substi 


tute can be found 


Air Freight Coming 

1 want to tell of a substitute which 
will not only be able to handle trans- 
portation in sufhcient quantities to 
take up the slack left by the loss of 
our r ubber W“ heeled ve hic les, but 
which will give us transportation fa 
cilities far beyond the vision of any 
man of today. 

In 1929 I made an address before 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, in 
which I said: 

“| believe that we are going to see 
great air liners, perhaps with a speed 
of ninety miles an hour, carrying fifty 
to 100 tons, which will be used for 
transporting our freight. Those planes 
will burn low-priced fuel, and they 
will transport that freight cheaply 
enough for the business men of the 
country to use them, because one of 
the greatest losses in business today 
is the carrying of inventories.” 

Today I am coming to you with 
the prophecy that through aggressive 
thinking, backed up by dire necessity, 
we are going to have thousands of 
freight plane trains carrying millions 
of pounds of freight not only to every 
point in the United States where air- 
port facilities have been arranged, but 
to every point in the world and we are 


going to be able to transport this 
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An Analysis Favors the Skyroads for Fast, Fre- 
quent, Heavy Hauls in War and Peacetime. 


freight in one-tenth the time of the 
average train haul and in one per cent 
of the time of the average ship haul 
at costs lower than railroad costs, or 
truck costs. 

We may have enough rubber to sup- 
ply our Army for another year or two, 
but the need for additional transport 
facilities is as great today, and will 
gradually become greater, for military 
use as it is for commercial use. 


Troop Carriers Needed 


If we are to attack Japan the only 
successful way to do so is to land an 
expeditionary force on her shores and 
Such a 
task, with the present shortage of ships 


take the fight to her doors. 


and the great distances to be overcome, 
is practically impossible, but an army 
of 200,000 men with light and heavy 
equipment could be landed in Siberia— 
say, Kamchatka—in forty-eight hours 
by the use of proper air transport. 


To land such an army would require 


about 5,000 air transports of which 
1,250 would be powered tractor planes 
and the balance of 3,750 would be 
gliders. These are small transports and 
small gliders as compared to what we 
will have in regular service in the not- 
too-far future. 


Today we have a report that the 
largest convoy ever carried across the 
Atlantic arrived successfully in Ire- 
land. How many troops this convoy 
carried none of us know, but we do 
know the same number of troops could 
have been satisfactorily and safely car- 
ried to Ireland with all of the equip- 
ment that was hauled by the convoy 
in one-tenth of the time if air trans- 
ports had been used. If these troops 
and their equipment had been carried 
by air, they would not have been sub- 
jected to the hazards of submarine 
attack. 


It may astonish you to know that 
all the goods 
transported by the Army today are 


about 25 per cent of 





Not a dream ship, this 250,000-pounder can be translated into actuality at any time by 

Glenn L. Martin, who won the recent American Design Award with it and the Navy's 140,000- 

pound Mars. Martin revealed the big craft will carry 102 passengers, each with 80 pounds 

of luggage, plus 25,000 pounds of mail and cargo to London in 13 hours. He says the only 
limitation to the size of aircraft is commercial demand. 
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trausported by air. All of the big 
airplane manufacturers have air trans- 
ports in the final stages of design on 
their drawing boards and some of them 
have already brought out models built 
especially for this purpose. 

Curtiss-Wright announced _ this 
week the C-46 which is an all-metal 
monoplane, 50,000 pounds gross, and 
will carry fifty men or nine and one- 
half tons, has two powerful engines 
and about 4,000 miles range. Without 
cargo, this plane could fly from New 
York to Australia. 

In two days the Germans landed 
30,000 troops in Oslo. 

Our government today is struggling 
to build a railroad to Alaska which 
will take at least a year to complete 
and, when completed, is susceptible to 
air attack and will at the best be a 
single track carrier with limited ca- 


pac ity. 


One Plane—100 Trucks 


With the necessary air transports 
with gliders, we could, if necessary, 
deliver 
that Army supplied completely with 


The same 


an Army overnight and keep 


all the military necessities. 
gliders can take that Army and, forty- 
eight hours later, land it in Kamchatka 
or Henolulu and if we desire to rein- 
force Honolulu, we could do so in 
twenty-four hours. 

One plane, on account of its speed, 
can deliver as much freight per day 
as 100 trucks. For instance, there 
were approximately 4,500 trucks in 
use on the Burma Road and they were 
able to deliver 30,000 tons of freight 
The Burma Road is 726 
miles from Lashio to Chungking, but 
About 
two-thirds of this cargo of the 30,000 


per month. 
by air it is only 360 miles. 


tons consisted of gasoline to bring the 
trucks back so that the useful ton- 
nage delivered was only about 10,000. 

Thirty-five C-46’s, or the equiva- 
lent, making three trips per day, could 
deliver 30,000 tons a month, allowing 
a much greater proportion of their 
load for use at Chungking than the 
On this 


particular road, because of the shorter 


trucks could possibly allow. 


route by air, one transport plane 


would be equal to 218 trucks. 

Transports can and will be built of 
plywood. Curtiss-Wright is building 
a plane built of all wood and Douglas 
has one called the C-54 that is also 
built of all wood. 


Eight Planes—One Boat 


Lockheed has a plane called the 
Constellation nearly ready. It is a 
tremendous affair, carrying four 2,500- 


horsepower motors, has a 4,000-mile 
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Col. Edward S. Evans, farsighted president of 
the Evans Products Company, of Detroit, who 
front-paged last year fighting for gliders as a 
part of our nation's war preparations. He 
asked that every pilot be glider-trained, and 
recommended 25,000 to 50,000 gliders be 
built immediately. He is the ‘father’ of glid- 
ing and soaring in America, author of the sec- 
tion on the subject in the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, donor of the Edward S. Evans silver 
trophy given annually at the Elmira National 
Soaring Contest. Col. Evans’ work for glider 
training has not been in vain—U. S. military 
air forces are now launching a tremendous 
glider-training program foreshadowing large 
troop-carrying gliders in numbers heretofore 
undreamed of. 


range and a cruising speed of 300 
miles per hour. 

There are going up secretly in this 
country today manufacturing plants 
which will be used exclusively for air 
transport building. 


Glenn Martin plans to build 125- 
ton planes and says that he should be 
able to build a 250-ton plane within 
a few years. An article recently en- 
visioned for 1955 an airplane with 
gross capacity of fifty tons, having 
8,000 horsepower, 300 miles an hour 
speed, and 4,000-mile range. With this 
plane you can go from New York to 
England in twelve hours, and can make 
three round trips a week or 150 round 
trips per allowing 


annum, seventy 


days for yearly overhaul. 


Eight airplanes would equal one 


10,000-ton freighter. Each airplane 
would probably cost about $300,000 
and eight planes would cost $2,400,- 
000, whereas a ten-ton freighter with 
all of its deficiencies would cost about 
$2,000,000. 

Eight planes would require twenty- 
four men for operation and twenty- 
four men in reserve. A ship would 
need about sixty men, but on account 
of the higher rate of pay for the planes 
crew, remuneration would be about 
the same. 





The freighter could deliver about 
48,000 tons per annum, and eight 
planes could deliver the same amount 
in the same length of time with all 
the added convenience of quicker de- 


livery. 


Glider Trains 


I have not yet touched upon the 
most important factor in air transport 
and that is the use of gliders. A glider 
as large as an air transport would have 
one-third the head resistance and 
would carry a much heavier payload 
due to the fact that the air transport 
would have to carry the gasoline, en- 
gines and other equipment necessary 
to its operation. A glider would only 
need one man or two men at most, 
would have none of the supplementary 
weights of engine and equipment, gas- 
oline, etc., for all of which there could 
be substituted payload. 

Therefore, where an air transport 
could carry 40,000 pounds, an air 
transport glider could carry over 50,- 
000 pounds. By hitching three gliders 
behind a transport, we would have 
190,000 pounds of freight which could 
be carried with the same horsepower 
and a reduction in speed of only ap- 
proximately 40 per cent. 


About Costs 


The following figures will be of 
interest to you: The average charge 
per ton mile on a freight train is 7c. 
It costs 3c per ton mile to operate a 
trailer truck and the average charge 
is 4c. It costs about 5.3c per ton mile 
to operate a plane and the charge is 
8c per ton mile. 

The plane with trailer gliders will 
cost 2c to 3c a ton mile and the charge 
will be about 4c a ton mile. 

Whereas it will require a truck about 
ten days to deliver its freight across 
the United States, the plane could do 
it in twelve hours. 

The obvious advantages of air 
freight in point of cost, delivery time, 
etc., are such that after the war emer- 
gency and the release of vital mate- 
rials, the present aircraft factories are 
going to find themselves crowded with 
orders for commercial planes, for cargo 
transports in such quantities to keep 
a large part of them busy, resulting 
in freight’s ultimately taking to the 
air and leaving the railroads only those 
particular goods such as coal, ore, 
gravel and sand, and probably grain, 
for the use of their equipment. 

If I am right and freight does take 
to the air, the logical procedure should 
be a close alliance between the rail- 
roads and the airlines. Between them 
ample money would be available and 
railroad losses would be prevented 
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Tulsa CAP on Tornado Tour... Death and Destruction 
As Seen from the Air... Storm Makes Houses Explode 
Like Bombs... But Airmen Can Detour Around Funnel. 


CAP and Tornadoes 


N Monday noon, April 7 

1942, at about 4:00 o’clock, 
we passed over Okmulgee, Oklahoma, 
en route from Dallas to Tulsa Im 
mediately on our course Was a tremen 
dous cumulus cloud or thunderhead 
ind we had some miusgiving as to 
whether it covered the Tulsa airport 
or not When the tanks of the re 


t 


finery Came into View, it ippeared that 


the storm was centered exactly over 


the Municipal Airport 


when we were over town we could see 


| low ever, 


that it was yust a Tew miles farther 
on, between Tulsa and Claremore. At 
4:30 p. m. we landed, ind at that 
time the cloud extended up to about 
20,000 teet apparently ind its base 
was spread out all over the country. 
We thought that it was simply 1 spring 


thunder shower Therein we erred. 


Later in the evening we were ad 
vised that a tornado had struck Pryor, 
Oklahoma, which is about eighteen 
miles east of Claremore on State High 
way No. 20 Many people were re 
ported killed and the business section 
of Pryor was reported to have been 
demolished The storm had struck 
Pryor about 5:00 p. m., which was 
only about thirty minutes after I had 
seen it making up a little to the south 


ind west of Claremore 


The local Red Cross asked the Civil 
Air Patrol, Group 823, to make a 
survey of the tornado area and report 
on the extent of the damage The 
tornado was reported to have struck 
several different localities over an area 
of some 500 square milles The first 
CAP plane was in the air the next 
morning at 7:12 and the first report 
on the damage came in at 9:30. Dut 


ing the morning, hitteer uirplanes o! 


Group 823, Squadrons 1, 2 and 3, 
having divided the area in small sec 
tions, had minutely surveyed every 
inch of the damaged area and had 
located, followed and mapped the three 


separate tornado areas and paths. 
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Bird's View of Storm 


Perhaps you have been in a tornado 
ind know what they are like. We 
had been in two tornadoes before and 
had seen several pass nearby, having 
lived in Oklahoma a good part of ou: 
lives. Seeing the local manifestations 
of one, however, is nothing like fol 
lowing its path for htteen or twenty 
miles. 

In company with John Armstrong, 
oul group and operations 
othcer, we flew from Tulsa to inter 


sect highway No. 20 seven ot eight 


training 


miles west of Pryor. On intersecting 
the highway the first things we saw 
were innumerable cars and trucks and 
here and there demolished houses, 
barns and other buildings. 


of the storm had been terrific. Here 


The force 


was a stone school building, which 
had had its roof removed in its en 
tirety. 
tered over the countryside in a nor-h 


The pieces ot root were scat 


easterly direction from the building. 
Looking down on it, we could see the 
children’s desks and chairs still in 
place, apparently undamaged. Win 
dows were blown out, outhouses were 
carried away. A little farther, a 
house had its roof removed and the 
four walls were pushed out and flat 
tened as if they had been stepped 
upon by a giant. Farther down the 
road, Pryor Creek, which was in a 
under the 


flood condition, flowed 


bridge. Trees on both sides of the 
road were flattened out, and all the 
foliage and many branches had been 
torn completely away. The trees were 
as bare and dead looking as trees in the 
winter time. Immediately the other 
side of the creek were the outskirts of 
Pryor. Every building in a path 
about 200 yards wide was damaged, 
ind those in the narrow central path 
of the storm, about 100 yards wide, 
were demolished or completely de- 
stroyed. Main Street in Pryor runs 
east and west. It is paved and lined 
with one, two- and I think possibly 


1 few three-story buildings. Back to 


the alley on either side of Main Street 
the buildings were practically demol- 
ished. The fronts of the buildings 
facing on the street looked as though 
they had been plowed by a gigantic 
two-row middleburster. Debris filled 
the streets, crushed automobiles lined 
the curb, articles of furniture were 
strewn in great profusion. Here and 
there a refrigerator and a plush-lined 
sofa perched grotesquely on piles of 
debris. 


what they could from the wreckage. 


People were busily salvaging 


Continuing on out Main Street, a 
number of houses were demolished and 
at the end of the street the storm 
northwestward across the 


Its path could be easily 


turned 
countryside. 
followed, because where a house had 
been there was nothing except the 
dead, bare space, outlined according to 
the shape of the house. Out in the 
field in the direction the wind had 
planks, 


gone were the _ individual 


shingles, etc., that had been the house. 


Why Houses Explode 


Actually, in the center of a tornado 


houses explode. This explosion _ is 
caused by the fact that in ordinary 
climatic conditions the air pressure is 
about fourteen pounds per square inch 
over most of Oklahoma. In the cen 
ter of tornadoes, because of the tre- 
mendous up-current, this pressure is 
reduced, perhaps as much as several 
pounds per square inch temporarily. 
Assuming that the pressure on the 
outside were reduced only about four 
pounds per square inch, since there 
are 144 square inches in one square 
foot, this amounts to an inside pressure 
of 576 pounds on each section of the 
walls one foot square. Assuming a 
room twelve by fourteen feet, with an 
eight-foot ceiling, that would be 416 
square feet times 576 pounds per 
square foot, or approximately 24,000 
pounds pressure within the room on 
the walls alone. An additional 9,700 
pounds would be applied to the ceil- 


ing. Therefore, approximately 34,- 
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000 pounds pressure would be applied 
to the walls and ceiling or about sev- 
of force. It is a small 
wonder then that individual shingles, 


enteen tons 
planks, mouldings, etc., are torn com- 
pletely off the house with explosive 
force. 

Have you ever seen a box of ordi- 
nary wooden kitchen matches dropped 
upon the floor? You know how they 


are scattered in every direction. A 
house which has exploded in a cyclone 
looks just like that except the boards 
are all strewn out in the direction the 
wind was traveling. It is quite an 
awe-inspiring sight to look down from 
had 


in the field northeast- 


an airplane, see where a house 


been, look out 
ward and see a bunch of scattered 
remains of a 


lumber, the only once 


comtor table dw elling. 


Articles of furniture were scattered 
many hundreds of yards from where 
the house had been. One 
brought in a rain-soaked radio picked 
up 300 yards from where her house 


woman 


had been, and wondered if it could 
be repaired, since she had heard that 
radios would not be available much 
longer. 

It is a sad sight to see the wreckage 
of these many homes, the remains of 
all the property 


They 


no place to live. 


once owned by many 
families. had no place to go, 
Were it not for such 
agencies as the Red Cross and Com- 
munity Fund, many of these people 


would be entirely destitute. 


Strange Observations 


We followed the course of the storm 
out to a point about five miles north- 






















eastward of Pryor, where it ended sud- 
field. Al- 


though we scouted the area for sev- 


denly in the middle of a 


eral miles around in every direction, 
there was no further evidence of any 
destruction. 

We retraced the path of the storm 
We flew 


back across the plowed buildings that 


to see where it had started. 


had once been the proud Main Street 
of Pryor, jumped the creek, followed 
the road toward Claremore straight 
west. About ten miles down the road 
from Pryor the highway winds around 
little hills and the 


storm path could be clearly 


some steep here 
trac ed 
through the trees over the tops of the 
hills. It had picked up a house on the 
west side, mowed down the trees across 
the top of the hill, skipped a house 
the of the hillside, 


nestled in lee 





The Tulsa Civil Air Patrol Group saw distinguished service during the recent Pryor tornado. Here are a few of the officers and members comprising 
the Tulsa organization: |—Group Commander W. G. Green. 2—Commander of No. | Tulsa Squadron, Gerald W. Westby. 3—Harvey Young and 
Jack McElroy, two of Tulsa's “top-notchers."" 4—Roger Devlin, Intelligence Officer, Squadron No. |. 5—Bill Quisenberry, Allen King and Harvey 
Young apply the CAP emblem to a squadron ship. 6—Time out for relaxstion—a group of squadron members enjoy a singfest during the first state 
CAP meeting in Blackwell; Gerry Westby at the piano accompanied by Bob Dresser, Stanley Ehlinger, Peggy Morris, Roger Devlin and Medical 
Officer Dr. P. N. Charbonnet. 7—State Wing Commander Moss Patterson handing out certificates of merit during the state meeting last month. 
Tulsans receiving certificates were Clark Millison, Morris White, Dr. P. N. Charbonnet, Bill Green and Gerry Westby. 8—Tulsa Squadron Adjutant 
Bob Markham writing out orders for an official mission. 9—CAP feminine members Margaret Ann Hamilton and Betty Whitlow, who own and fly 
their own ship. 1|0O—Redheaded Kathleen Patton is another representative of the fair sex among Tulsa CAP members. |!|—Executive officer of 


Tulsa Squadron No. 2 is Morris White. 
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farther on 
About a 
mile farther west down the road, the 
storm had veered off sharply to the 


southeastward. At one point, it had 


y irds 


picked up 100 


and destroyed it completely 


passed through a peach orchard and 
had literally jerked the tops cut of 
leaving n thing but bare 


hillside, it took 


every tree, 
Across l 

ot foliage ind 
branches from a swath of trees about 


This left a dark look 


stumps 
every vestize many 
100 yards wide 
ing streak across the country in con 
sider ible contrast to the bright green 
foliage on both sides. Its path was so 
sharply defined that it took a house, 
thward 


' 


leaving the barn to the no 
untouched. A little farther on it took 
1 house on the other side of the road, 
teaving the barn immediately south ol 


Li untouched Qut in th fields it 
tr iveled i perfectly st! uight line tol 
several miles over halle ps down into 


rich valleys, where it had crumpled 


up hay barns, houses, etc 


You Can Avoid Them 


The storm path swept up i low 


hillside ind ended ibruptly neat the 
top Search as we did, we could not 
find any other trace of it anywhere. 
It seems then that the storm we had 
witnessed the previous ifiernoon = as 
making up about 4:30 p. m had, 


within a few minutes thereafter, sud 
denly developed into tornado ind 


followed its path northe istW ird to the 


highway, which, ipparently exerting 


some unexplained effect upon the 
storm, ¢ 1used it to veer sti ught east 
for about ten or twelve miles to the 
end of the pavement, whence it re- 
sumed its cross country flight to the 
northeast, for about five miles, ending 
suddenly in the middle of a field. 

whirling 


Tornadoes irc viol it 


storms, usually o! not very great 


diameter and seldom have a longer 
complete path than about twenty-five 
miles They have occurred in every 
State in the Union, but bec 1use they 
are of such a local extent, forecasting 
them is almost 


IMposs bl. 


They result from extreme instability 


1 
of the air and usually occur along with 
severe thunderstorms They result 
from convection currents in. cold 


fronts in unstable conditions 

The whirling vortex of the tornad> 
picks up dust, debris and most any 
causing a black, funnel 


hing from the 


thing loose, 
shaped spiral cloud reac 
earth up to the base of the clouds. 


Since they usually follow almost 


straight lines, theit paths may be seen 
ind it is not difficult to esc ipe them 
running off at right 


h path They 


by driving or 
ingles to the approa 
move across country with speed of the 
prevailing wind, which, in many cases. 


is not over ten or hitteen miles pel 
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hour. However, the speed attained in 
the vortex of the tornado itself may 
exceed 500 miles per hour and the 
centrifugal force of this tornado serves 
to reduce the pressure in the vortex. 

Pilots should never approach torna- 
does, as they will tear an airplane 
apart, as if it were made of tissue 
paper. They may be easily avoided 
and since they are almost always ac- 
companied by violent lightning, they 
may be avoided at night, even though 
you can not. see the characteristic 


funnel. 


What Makes a Pilot? 


Major Al Williams, one of the papas 
of dive bombing, and long-time pro 
ponent of airpower and a separate 
1utonoMmous air setup, stated in a re 
cent article that we did not have an 
effective up-to-date method of choos 
ing our pilot material. He thought we 
might be too “choosy” and too tech 
nical in our requirements to get the 
greatest number of satisfactory avia 
tion cadets. 

For many years the Air Forces have 
been extremely “choosy” about their 
election of fiying ¢ idets. While they 
hought they were getting only the 
finest of the flower of American youth, 
some of the facts recently coming to 
light cast some slight doubt as to 
pust & / they were selecting this per 
scnnel for. 

Recently the Air Forces decided to 
iccept an experimental number of ele 
mentary non-college pilot applicants. 
These were to be trained in local CPT 
programs under the CAA and were to 
be iccepted by the Air Forces for 
further training and subsequent in- 
duction. They were to be subjected to 
the standard Air Corps physical exami 
nation, and given an “aptitude test” 
to demonstrate whether or not they 
were actually keen enough for pilot 
material. 

Having been connected with on: 
of these programs in a detached sort 
of way, we had an opportunity to see 
what this aptitude test was and how 
t works. Apparently the Air Forces 
don’t know what courses most high 
school students take, as some of their 
questions involve geometry, algebra, 
physics, engineering, etc., and a knowl- 
edge of current events that has downed 
most of the grown-ups we have talked 
to. In the case of one of the programs, 
the boy who made the highest grade 
on the screening or aptitude test, 
washed out on his flying. 

We personally think that some of 
this stuff is pure bunk. Out of the 
group of twenty young fellows in 
one of the programs, we have never 
seen a more wide-awake, energetic, 
umbitious, or serious bunch of fellows. 


ind they can all fly. Personally. we 








went to college (although most pev- 
ple probably would never guess it) 
and we don’t know of a thing we 
learned in college that helps a fellow 
do a better job of flying. These boys 
are taking courses comprising every- 
thing anybody thinks is good for them, 
and all they should be required to do 
is pass in those subjects. After all, 
some of the world’s best pilots were 
not college men. 

So we say: Let’s revise some of the 
standards by which we are selecting 
our pilot material and bring them rea- 
sonably up to date. We know one 
thing: that many people who have 
been backing the experimental non- 
college program are both shocked and 
displeased at the way it is going. These 
people have worked hard, have spent 
their own money and time, and are 
well acquainted with the problems. 
Their opinions should be carefully 


considered. 


Benefits of the War 


For years certain countries have ex- 
tolled the notion that war hardens the 
peopl: cf the warring country, and 
that enly those who are willing to 
fight are worthy of a place in world 
affairs. Be that as it may, we are be- 
ginning to appreciate that a willing- 
ness to fight exists in the USA in con- 
siderable amount. We have observed 
a real willingness to fight, to study and 
learn, and to work in preparation for 
things to come. Of course, in a more 
prosaic way, Americans have always 
demonstrated this ability. 


We have had an excellent oppor- 
tunity recently to observe the way a 
large group of Americans have pitched 
in on Civil Air Patrol work. To begin 
with these people knew only that 
they were told they might sometime 
be called upon to perform some vital 
and useful task. They were told to 
prepare themselves by learning cer- 
tain very fundamental and technical 
things, and by hardening themselves 
with physical exercises. 

This they have done. Many thou- 
sands of aviation enthusiasts, includ- 
ing pilots, mechanics, radio men, ob- 
servers and auxiliary personnel, both 
men and women, have pitched in and 
are now busily taking courses in First 
Aid, Meteorology, Air Navigation, 
Radio Code, Military Courtesy, Mili- 
tary Drill, Civilian Defense, and many 
other subjects deemed useful or neces- 
sary. Many of these people put in as 
many as seven to ten hours in class 
each week. Perparation for these 
classes takes several more hours. 

If no other good is accomplished, it 
is a tremendous advantage to any 
country to have so many of its citi- 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Jap murders could have 
been prevented if high- 
jumpers had known what 
Arthur Starnes teaches 
in valuable booklet. 


REE falls and delayed use of 
the would have 
saved American pilots in modern air 


parachute 


war who opened their ’chutes too soon 
Japanese murderers 
easy 
from 


at high altitudes. 
used the slow-floaters 
Others 


have as 


targets. have suffered 


oxygen lack. Serious injuries and death 
from too-sudden rip- 


have resulted 


cord use at high speed. 
In a booklet published by Parachute 
Illinois, 
available 


Science Service, C hicago, 
Arthur H. 
carefully compiled data from scien- 
tific of falls. It is 


dedicated to “those courageous Ameri- 


Starnes makes 


study delayed 
can airmen who were ruthlessly at- 
tacked and destroyed by their Japanese 
opponents while helplessly floating to 
the ground with their parachutes,” 
and should be read by every pilot, 
service or civilian, seeking safe and 
correct use of the parachute. 

Starnes found the body falls in seven 
variations of the somersault, roll and 
head-first dive. The somersault is most 
dangerous, since it obviously tends to 
roll up the ’chute on opening. How- 
ever, Starnes clearly explains how to 
avoid this. The most comfortable and 
safest is the wallowing face-down dive. 

The different attitudes, with Starnes’ 


comment, are pictured herewith. 
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Safety In Delayed Parachute Jumps 





WALLOWING 
BACK DOWNWARD 


| Arthur HS 





The body falls, back downward, 
without rotation, with rocking effect — 
right to left, and with o mild warping 
and twisting of the body. During this 
type of movement the body decelerates 
and the rip-cord may be pulled 








FLAT SPIN, FACING EARTHWARD 
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WAR GLIDERS 


(Continued from page 28 


lower while riding inside a_ flimsy 
winged structure. Now there are four 
types of gliders, three gliding tech- 
niques and a glider has achieved a 
record flight of 465 miles cross coun 


trv — won by a woman, Madame 


Klepikova ot Russia 


Soaring Described 


Endurance records are: For single 


place, $6 hours, 35 minutes, made by 
A. Schmidt; for two-place, fifty hours, 
twenty-six minutes, made by Boe 
decker-Zander, all of Germany. 
Soaring 1s dependent on thermals, or 
temperature currents in the air. The 
glider rides up on the warm currents 
rising from the earth’s surface, usually 
marked by cumulus cloud formation. 
Once in the air, the pilot circles easily 
up through the cumulus cloud. First 
he may encounter rain, then ice or 
hail. For a moment he breaks through 
sunlight. Back in 


again, he rides through hail and violent 


the cloud into the 
updrafts. Then suddenly it is quiet. 
The glider 1S climbing it thirty to 
forty feet a second, at speeds oft 100 
miles per hour, and up ibove 14,000 
feet! 

Thermal soaring such as this, how 
ever, requires skill in instrument fly- 
ing, although Capt. ¢ harles points out 
that Champion Chet Decker once made 
a soaring flight of 230 miles in a 
cloudless sky, maintaining his alti- 
tude on thermal skyways unmarked 
with clouds. 

Whereas the glider is only capable 
ot flying from a high elevation to a 
lower one, the sail plane can soar up 
ward, or float down, almost at will. 

The four types of gliders are called 
the primary, the secondary or utility, 
the intermediate, and the sail plane. 
The primary glider is for the beginner 
More re 


fined 1S the secondary or utility glider, 


and 1S lightly constructed. 


which has a more efhcient wing, 
streamlined external bracing and pneu 
matic wheel and brake. It was in a 
utility glider that Frank Hawks made 
his flight from San Diego to New 
York towed behind an airplane. The 
intermediate is the most popular single 
place training sailplane. It has vary- 
ing appointments such as cantilever 
wing, tapering wing ind lift spoilers, 
which are flaps located on the topside 
of the wing, just behid the spar, and 
act as brakes to allow the pilot to land 
on any desired spot. The high per- 
former is the advance sailplane, which 
attains a cruising speed of 100 miles 
per hour and can dive at 130, being 
capable of aerobatics and negotiation 
currents of 


of violent convection 
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thunderstorms. The  sailplane is 
equipped with complete instruments 
for cloud flying and has an unusually- 


wide wing span. 


SKY'S THE LIMIT 


(Continued from page 34) 

zens trained in these and other tech- 
nical subjects. Many thousands of 
young and old pilots and other avia- 
tion people will have a more thorough 
knowledge of flying and related sub- 
jects than ever before. We have never 
seen as much enthusiasm as has been 
displayed by so many people in this 
work. We believ e, as others have al- 
ready stated, that the Civil Air Patrol 
has demonstrated its usefulness and 
value and should be continued as a 
peacetime association after we have 
won the war. 

What the Civil Air Patrol has done, 
is being done by many other Civilian 
Defense agencies. First and last, it is 
likely that more than 10,000,000 peo- 
ple, other than our armed forces and 
our productive laborers, will engage in 
some sort of Civilian Defense work. 
Of course this number will be in- 
creased tremendously if the emergency 
becomes much more acute. 

At present most of our benefits 
from the present war are entirely 
counted in the increased abilities of 
our people and industries. This is a 
very real benefit. For example, we 
know of many industries which have 
increased their capabilities, both for 
quantity and quality of work, as well 
as rounding them out to be more com- 








For the last six months SOUTHERN FLIGHT 
has recommended use of catapult-launched 
flivver planes on tankers and merchantmen to 
attack enemy subs with small bombs and 
depth charges. Here is another suggestion: 
Why not use the self-catapulting autogiro? 
Demonstrated over a year ago to the Army, 
the Pitcairn-Larsen model here can take off 
or land vertically. Normal operations in it 
have been made from 35 x 45-foot clearings. 
It also can hover. Pictured is the PA-36, which 
should be placed immediately in the coast 
patrol for enemy submarines. 








plete or self-sufficient. It is a sad fact 
that, prior to the national emergency, 
we were training few or no new crafts- 
men in many industries. This was 
gradually resulting in an intolerable 
situation, where no young man could 
find himself a job in certain industries, 
and the job-holders were all getting 
old. We are, perhaps, fortunate, that 
the emergency did come in time to 
cure that situation before it was too 
late. After the war we will have more 
well-trained men than ever before in 
our history—and those men, even if 
they return to their farms, or their 
law practices, or their other peace- 
time occupations, will have a better 
knowledge of many things, which will 
aid them for the rest of their lives. 
While we do not believe that most 
Americans were actually very soft, it 
still will not hurt most of us to slow 
sugar, coffee, 
become ac- 


down on the use of 
gadgets, etc., and to 
quainted with our neighbors. Per- 
sonally, we have found that for many 
trips people are accustomed to make 
about town, a bicycle is much more 
cheaper and _ healthful 
than other methods of transportation 
except possibly walking. Incidentally, 


con venient, 


some of us who are not at all accus- 
tomed to the idea will likely learn to 
save a little. Many of us who have 
been working for others for the last 
twenty years, may now enjoy the 
benefits of 
futures. 


working for our own 


REVVING UP 


Continued from page 6 


industrial miracle of rapidly increas- 
ing production by the aircraft manu- 
facturing industry. The story of how 
the largest and most powerful air 
forces are being established would 
make a separate volume. The Army 
and Navy Air Forces are described in 
detail, as are all the other wartime 
activities of the Government and the 
industry. 
More Ingenuity 


How America’s many aviation lead- 
ers are working out the answers to 
Army puzzles and thus contributing 
to the quick development of air crews 
has been demonstrated by Pan. Ameri- 
can Airways. In Miami, Florida, Di- 
rector Charles Lunn of the PAA navi- 
gation section slipped a high school 
graduate into a class of college men 
studying avigation. He didn’t believe 
a college degree was necessary to 
master aerial navigation and me- 
teorology. Now he has proved he was 
correct, for the youngster came 
through, and PAA says some 300,000 
other young men of like age and edu- 
cation are potential material for avi- 
gation instruction. He figures that 
of the 600,000 young men who finished 
high school last year, at least half 
are of the required physical and men- 
tal makeup. 
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21 High Schools in New 
CPT Operation 


Pilot training tor 210 students at twenty 
me high schools throughout the country 
narking another step in the rapidly-broaden 
ng scope of the ¢ ivil Pilot Training Program 
was announced May 18. The plan is expected 


be extended to other high schools later 


The minimum age requirement was reduced 
seventeen for the participants in the new 
course, and students over eighteen must enlist 
of the armed forces and, if 


nder eighteen, agree to enlist on reaching that 


ul the reserves 


Acting CAA Administrator Charles L. Stan 
ton said the experimental program will be 


} 


conducted at the following high schools 


Columbus, Ga.; Idaho Falls, Idaho; Dan 
ville Il! Anderson, Ind.; Battle Creek, 
Mich.; Mexico, Mo.; Roswell and Santa Fe, 
N. M.; Jamestown, N. Y Duncan, Okla.; 
Baker, Ore York, Pa.; Watertown, S. D., and 
Danville, Va.; Ensley High School, Birming 
ham, Ala.; Modoc Adult Hizh School, Alturas, 
Cal.; East High School, Waterloo, la.; Flat 
head County High School, Kalispell, Mont 
Pershing County High School, Lovelock, Nev 
Bos Elder High School, Brigham City, Utah, 
ind St John’s Military Delaheld 
W is 


Academy, 


Air Support for Foot Army 
To Be Rehearsed in Games 


War maneuvers emphasizing air support tor 
ground units will be conducted beginning 
late in June and continuing through No 
vember, according to the War Department 

Every semblance of reality will be given 


At least a third of the training will be at 


night. Smoke screens, aircraft of all types 
including paratroops and air-borne units, 
armored forces and other weapons will be 
utilized. But instead of big-scale play war 
by full field armies as conducted last year 
he maneuvers will be limited to Army Corps 
in size 

Four maneuver areas will be used. They are 
the Desert Training Center in the South 
west the Louisiana area the Carolina area 
and the area around Camp Forrest, Tennessee 


Supercharger Work 
Delays Ford Engines 


Mass 


pany’s new high-powered aircraft engine 


production of the Ford Motor Com 
just as fast as we make the V-8 motors in 
Ford automobiles is aWaiting perfection 
tf production methods for a new type of 
Ford exhaust-driven supercharger. With that 
device, which will be an integral part of the 
motor, the engine will have a take-off power 
delivery of 1,850 to 2,000 horsepower and 
will maintain 1,500 horsepower from 3,000 
to 32,500 teet 


The engine's weight will range just over 


eight-tenths of a pound per horsepower, ac 
cording to C. W. Van Ranst, designer, who 
said it has been designed tor heavy duty and 
long periods of trouble-free operation be 
tween overhauls. It is notably sturdy, with 
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fewer working parts than any other engine 
of comparable power. One of the ways sought 
to hasten mass production of the super 
charger is to cast the turbine wheels with 
thin hollow blades to such close tolerances 


that virtually no machining will be required 


Marines Organizing 
Large Glider Force 


Organization is under way tor a large body 
of glider troops in the U. S. Marines, which 
will establish three special training _ bases 
somewhere in the central-eastern states.’ 
Last fall contracts were let for the construc 
tion of a large glider carrying twenty-four 
fully armed Marines and such a prototype is 
now the pattern for large orders. Smaller 
gliders carrying twelve Marines have been 
ordered from the Allied Aviatior Corporation 


of Maryland 


$18,000,000 NACA Engine 
Laboratory Opens 
Year Early 


Being rushed to completion a year ahead 
ot schedule, the National Advisory Commit 
tee tor Aeronautics $18,000,000 engine re 
search laboratory in Cleveland, Ohio, has 


started its program of engine-propeller studies 


Ic will be the world’s largest research center 
of its kind 

In the first unit are two torque stands 
capable of testing engines up to 4,000 horse 
power. Five other units will follow—an en 


xine research building, an enrine research wind 
tunnel, a fuels and lubricant building, a flight 
research hangar and an ice tunnel 

Dr. George W. Lewis, NACA director of 
aeronautical research, and John F. Victory 


secretary, inaugurated the first unit 


Aircraft Priorities Still 
Restricting Production 


Aircratt priorities are still behind battle 
Martin told 


touring newspapermen on May 8, explaining 


ships, trucks and tanks, Glenn I 








production at his plant was lagging due to 
inability to obtain sufficient metal, especially 
aluminum, under the priority rating of A-1-A 
Group 1, which has been given to the ai 
craft industry by the War Production Board 
Martin said the Baltimore plant is short 
many millions annually in dollar value de 
liveries of bombers, due principally to delays 
in obtaining aluminum stocks. Even so, he 
declared he has turned out four times more 
B-26’s, PBM-3's and British Baltimores than 
last year and said the peak will be reached in 
August. And if priorities were adjusted, he 
said his plant could “come up to schedule 
Incidentally, Martin said his company re 
ceived only about $150,000 for a bomber 
costing $250,000, the rest going to subcontrac 
tors. Sixty-five per cent of any bomber now 


in production is made under subcontracts 


May Substitute Air 
Carnival in Alabama 


Advisability of putting on some function 
in lieu of the annual Birmingham Air Carnival 
is being studied by the Birmingham Aero 
Club President Milton Yeilding named a 
committee of Steadham Acker, chairman, and 
Harold W ood, I W. Stanford, Hay don Brooks 
ind himself to go into the matter 

On May 14 the Club was shown a film 
featuring Lieut. Jimmie Stewart, Flying 
Fortresses and American Army pilots at their 
battle stations. On May 16 the Club, with 
the Aeronauts and the Civil Air Patrol, staged 
1 frolic honoring the Second Air Command 


Officers were to be elected May 29 


Gulf Coast Center 
Adds Nine Texas Schools 


Expansion ot Army Air Force Training 
Schools has progressed with nine new ones 
to be opened soon. Augmenting the already 
large list of operations under the Gulf Coast 
Air Corps Training Center, new schools are 
to be opened in Texas on Matagorda Island 
and Matagorda Peninsula for pursuit gunnery 
at San Angelo and Big Spring for bombardiers, 
at Hondo for navigation, at Eagle Pass tor 
single-engine advanced, at Lubbock and Waco 


tor twin-engine advanced, and at Greenville 


tor basic. 





Boeing's AT-I5 crew trainer is practically a small bomber, for it has bomb racks, powered 
turrets, regulation bombardier station in the plastic-enclosed nose and full radio and navige- 
tion installations. Like thousands of other new-type planes it, too, is produced in the Midwest of 
non-strategic wood, steel and other materials. First training plane specifically designed and 
equipped for integrated tactical training of pilots, co-pilots, bombardiers, navigators and 
gunners, it has a fifty-nine-foot wingspan, a length of forty-two feet and 
two Pratt & Whitney engines 




















































































A. & M. Ready For 


Air Conference 


Entire Facilities of College Placed at Dis- 
posal of Participants—Dates: June 25-27 


F you have visited the campus 

of Texas A. & M. ¢ rllege, you 
will know what we're talking about 
If you haven’t, read the excerpts from 


Collier’s and Time on the page tacing 
ind you will agree with us that you 
can’t find a more appropriate location 
tor iviation’s first wartime con 
Terence 

Many of you are already well ac 
quainted, first-hand, with the caliber 
of aviation conferences held in the 
Southwest during years past You 
don’t need a sales talk 

But there are hundreds of aviation 


leaders and executives who haven't 


enjoyed that privilege Theis next op 
portunity ind perhaps their last 
for the duration will be June 25-27 


when Texas A. & M. College is host 


to the iviation ndustry in ill its 
many phases 

There is much to be covered at the 
The growing pains of the 


throughout Mid 
calls for the 


Conterence 
industry America 
immediate olution of 
many vexing problems that can be 
solved most expeditiously with intel 
ligence and unity of purpose around 
the conference table 

Generally, the program covers the 
broad fields of employment, manu 
public 


flight ind 


facturing, training, rese irch, 


ind press relations and 
ground tra ning. Specihc illy, some of 
the main topics will be on such sub 
pects as aircraft tactory personnel re 
quirements of the Southwest and 
Middle west; selective service trends 
ind practices affecting occupational 


determent; conversion of peacetime 
industries to aircraft manutacturing; 
subcontracting procedure; personnel 
housing and transportation problems; 
toremanship and supervisory training; 
ESMDT and private school training of 
factory personnel; research needs of 


the industry inland: plywoods and 
substitutes for scarce materials; prob 
lems of non-scheduled civil aviation; 
CPT, Army primary contractors, and 
cadet procurement problems. These 
are a few of the more pressing and 


timely subjects on the igenda 
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Several especially famous leaders of 
the industry will be on deck. Al 
though they will be headlined for 


luncheon or banquet addresses, the 
plans ire for a working conterence 
with rolled up sleeves in evidence and 
1 ban on stuffed shirts. Discussions 
have been planned to provide joint 
meetings of associated groups as well 
is exclusive, closed meetings for spc 
cialized subjects requiring uninte! 
rupted attention of those alone con 
conterence 15 


cerned The entire 


Federal agency and private aviation 
training schools, and of many firms 
engaged in subcontracting, also are 
performing valuable services in formu 
lating plans for the conference. 

The college authorities have set 


aside a recently-completed, newly 
furnished dormitory for housing the 
several hundred guests expected for 
the three-day meeting. There will be 
no registration fee, the only cost in 
volved to be covered by a low rate per 


diem board and room schedule, with 





Dr. T. O. Walton 


Dean Gibb Gilchrist 


Prof. Howard Barlow 


Texas A. & M. authorities spearheading aviation's first comprehensve wartime conference 
are, left to right, Dr. T. O. Walton, President; Dean Gibb Gilchrist, Dean of the Engineering 
School, and Howard W. Barlow, Professor and Head, Aeronautical Engineering Department. 


geared to wartime proficiency and 


necessity. No holiday will be promised 


although Thursday and Friday eve 
nings will be free for relaxation and 


recreation. 


Mainsprings of the conference are 
Dr. T. O. Walton, president of 
\. & M. College of Texas; Gibb Gil 
christ, dean of the | ngineering School, 


ind Howard W 


head of the Aeronautical Engineering 


Barlow, protessor and 


Department. 


Texas aviation industry executives 
serving on the Conference Committe: 
North 


( onsolidated Aircratt 


include men from American 
Aviation, Inc., 
Corporation, Lockheed Aircraft Cor 
poration, Southern Aircraft Corpora 
tion, Guiberson Diesel Engine Com 
pany, Globe Aircraft Corporation and 
SOUTHERN F.icnt. Representatives 
of the CAA, War Production Board, 





laundry thrown in. We predict you 
will find it difficult to spend as much 


as ten dollars for the entire three days! 


Transportation in and out of Col- 
lege Station is especially comfortable 
and convenient. Frequent streamlined 
train and bus schedules from the 
Dallas-Ft. Worth area and from Hous 
ton are available. For those who plan 
to come in by air, a splendid airport 


on college property adjoining the 
campus can be utilized. 

No matter Ww hat your interest or 
place in wartime aviation might be, 
the A. & M. conferences will prove a 
stimulating and profitable experience. 
Should you desire additional informa 
tion the Conference Committee, 
headed by Howard W. Barlow, College 
Station, Texas, is ready to provide it. 
Or if you prefer, just drop SOUTHERN 
FiicHt a line and we will take care 


of you by return air mail. 
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What Sheyre Saying About Jexas 


EEK noe 









What Makes the Fighting Spirit? 


What does it take to win a war 
According te the slogans, war bonds will 
win the war, or production, or taxe 

But none of the slogans, of rse, is 


win the war 


true. Only one thing cat 


and it has not been put into any slogan 
I t reeks of blood, sweat, and tea 
and such gum matte do not make 

gan 

That one thing is fighting. Only 
fighting will win the war 

And before any people can hght t 








win, they must be filled with a fighting 
spirit. They must be for something or 
against something hard enough to throw 

all they have They must be walling 
t as naturally as they cat cep 

cathe 

Those to whom such a not | 
tastefu hould be ren that thew 
country was won f y such 
hghters only a tew gener ns a and 
that our ne bh pe f survival now 
that thew hghting wtinct still glow 


beneath the ashes of self-indulgence and 
easy living. No nation, rich, productive 


pampered scornful of other an be 





tates and six foreign land Ttavis was 
# South Carolina, Crockett of Ten 
nessee, Bowie of Kentucky or South 
Carolina, I'm not sure which. Dr. Pol 
ard was a Yankee, from Massachusett 

I think. Even Sam Houston, who 
avenged the Alamo at San Jacinto sev« 





week and blished Texan inde 
penden was a Virgiman 

But for more than a century these 
ven have been honored as Texan 
above any who has been born on the 


they freed. Why? When you an 


wer that question, you'll be close to 


knowing what breeds a hghting spirit 
why it runs so strong in the Texan 
For the thing that made Texans of 
Tra Bowie, Crockett, Pollard, Hou 
1, and all the rest of them is not 
at they got from Texas but what 
they gave to Texas. Texas did not giv« 
birth to them; they gave birth to Texa 
And that’s what makes them THE 
lexans of all time. They gave thei a 
that Texas might be. They were hght 
ing men. And they fought for some 
} r than themselves 

¢ then, Texans have had t 
They have fought to build 








n the site of the natios 
founded. They had first 


maintained by any means sh 
ness to fight at the drop of a hat 














° ° ° ld beasts and wild men, ther 
I am writing this in Texa And I to keep up a running fight 
write it because of all the places | have with the elements to make thew drean 
been since Pearl Harbor, this is where 1¢ true. Even after most of ou 
the fighting spirit seems to burn the try had been wilized”—and al 
fiercest. Down here you almost sense a ready softening—Texas still bred fighting 
rf of private Texas-Axis war. I don't en. Until quite recently, the condi 
know what proport f the Texans are tions of the Texan's life have preserved 
the Army and Navy but I'd suspect his fighting instinct Whatever hi 
t's high For Texas has gone to war future success may do to soften him up 
with the only weapon that can-win wars the Texan of 1942 still is close to the 
a fighting spimt and a heart for battk fighting generations of his tribe 
Here | feel that more than anywher . . . 
else. The other evening someone asked So, it seems to me, if the rest of u 
ve why that sh i be, and ever since Americans would share that fighting 
then I've been mulling it over pint, we must first fight off the tempta 
Certainly, man for man, the Texan tion to esteem our country only for 
are not radically different from the rest’ what we can get out of it and not at 
of us. They ne all kinds and pack all for what we put into it. That is a 
about the norma ta of Amencan weakne that comes to older lands 
virtues and vice But it does seem that lately it has been getting to us. Too 
down here this vital fighting spark is iften the American's prowess is judged 
more universal and tense than else by what he can contnve to get out of 
where. Why should that be? his country, rather than by what he 1 
Yesterday it scemed to me that I willing to put into it 
gotag pse of the truth. Once again Here is no place to speculate on the 
| stood in the Alam 1 thought of that ? ayd implications of that failing 





morming and of let me say only that such an att 


E D U & A T | O N a wh ns leliberately chose cer cod does not win wars, it does not 











tain death t nder. Andaslreadthe breed the fighting spirit we need t 
' there, | was struck for the frst wi ur war. And it surely does not 
tume that these men should be called ake us into good Americans, any more 
Texans and honored as Texan heroes than a tick becomes a Longhorn just 
I f the nearly 200 who died in _ because he lives off one 
the Alam mly nine were native Tex In short, what I am trying to say, | 
9 an and all those were of Mexican guess, is that it’s too bad we haven't an 
95, 1 blood. The others were native to 20 Alamo in every state 
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“ ne Aeate wate he 
: he | , ike med out for ; record. They like to recall the example of 
[net cheer] practice,” its rough, tough, son eee at « training comp, joined Highlight of Texas Aviation Week will be a series of 
a Spee, Gee Oe ae eS As cost as Dene sgn Temas A. & aviation conferences at Texas A. & M. College. This 
‘ining 134 more than half have already ™ediately after Pearl Harbor the Aggie is your invitation to attend. ... Remember these dates! 
A.& M - ~ facers tha We out 2 twelve-month schedul mt t 
witch shops and laboratories to a 24-hour 
Pelinlike most U.S. colleges in the last  48¥- The four-year course was cut to t™ JUNE 25-26-27 
two decades, Tenas A. & M. never gave [ST ion, the Aggies odded Amy men , 
ae of Ree & ced ou animal husbandry, inaugu Place: College Station, Texas 
"' , - * “¢ 7 courses mn e plosives Archite« 
oe eS ee shieed 8 pond Ton A. & M. organized 


years, ran © whole schoc m mulitary 


Statewide courses for civilian defense For further information, address: Dr. Howard W. Barlow, General 


discipline. Seniors wear breeches, boots 


spurs shmen Fish fr Read itself to train 1,000 to 3 ° ° ° ° : 
oo ceieimesananatim, tan we bean dn & & te Chairman, Department of Aeronautical Engineering, Agricultural 
YOM UpPT as o © nonsen sn ‘ , r 
On De Texas A. & M. had among its is now finishing an airport, planning a . . 
alume ; snenee Mficers (more than g-up program to fill dormitories and Mechanical College, College Station, Texas. 





half of all its living graduates four or five deep. Says Aggie President 
Texas Aggies figure large on the roll of Thomas Otto Walton What does the 
U.S. heroes in World War Il. An Aggie Government want done? We will do it 
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Brewster, with New Management, 
Resumes Independent Operation 
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New Thunderbolt Conveyor 
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Bomber Rate Upped 
by Vega Ingenuity 


| ju t Fly ge | nm hder the 
Bocing- Vega-Dougla " ‘ advanced 

x 5 x t Vega 
whict trie master tf it ca re repr rnduced 

hve 1u 

Complete sets w d t Douglas 

her were reta d by Vega and duplicates 
were s¢ B g back naster se 
trom whi I Vega Te ade the draw 

gs by hand. I aved ea c pany about 


5 100 man hours, or a total of some 150,000 
work hours that would have to be completed 
efore any manufacturing of parts, tooling ot 


ig building could even have started, said Mac 


Short, Vega vice president in charge of en 


gineering 


AAF Crew Training Spreads 
to Factories 
Arn y Aur 


Aircratt Corporation 


Mass traming of Force me 


chanics by ( solidated 


ind Douglas Aircraft Company has speeded 


he output of crews to service the ever-growing 
, 

sroduction of large aircraft 

Consolidated, which announced its progran 


in Ww id May 


tornia, providing 


erected 
Army 


racks, officer's quarters, two laboratory build 


Camp ¢ onsair” in Cali 


personnel eleven bar 


ings, mess halls, classrooms and an administra 


tion building \ ftour-week course will trin 


550 B-24 experts monthly and is expected 


De expanded tX produce 1 006 mechanics 





nonthly Four instructors are presently train 
ing the men in classes of thirty each: the daily 
schedule includes two hours of lectures, ons 
ind one-half hours of ship demonstration and 
aboratory work the rest of the day It is 
the third course the con pany ts providing t 
the Army. the first being im gun turrets for 
Army Air Force men and the second being a 
service course for RAF ground crews 
Douglas is giving tour-week training to over 
1,000 Army Air Force mechanics at its sev 
eral plants A circus te s utilized at 
t the schools 
. . 
Solar Aircraft Acquires 
New Plant 
Solar Aircraft Company has leased the lowa 
plant f the Ford Motor Company recently 


acquired by the Defense Plant Corporation 
The new Solar plant will operate as a branc 
factory and will be 


Miller 


operations manager Pri 


t the main San Dhieg 
under the direct supervsion of D. M 


Viee president and 


duction is scheduled for the first of July 


New Plant Announced 
for Liquid Engines 

Construction of 1 new plant te Duild 1 

new liquid cooled uirplane engine that i 1 


horsepower rating considerably greater tha 


that of any other liquid-cooled engine now in 


production for aircraft, was announced by 


William I 


The Aviation Corporation 


Wise, executive vice president of 


The new engine will be built by Liquid 


Cooled Engine, a new division of The Avia 
tion Corporation, for the United States Navy 
This will be the first use of liquid-cooled 
engines by the Navy in this war 


Although exact specifications were not 


accounts for an 


disclosed, Wise said that the new engine is 


so powerful that it compares favorably with 
the largest type air-cooled aircraft engines 
now in production 

design, 


Development work on the new 


which was started several years ago, was 
done for and with the co-operation of the 
Navy at the 


The Aviation 


Lycoming Engine Division of 
iM 


Corporation in Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania. 

Construction of the new plant, to be lo 
cated in Ohio, has already started this week 
W ise said 


Plant 


It is being financed by the Detense 
Corporation 
plant W ise 


liquid-cooled 


In commenting on the new 
said, ‘Production ot engines 


with a power rating in the range of the 


largest air-cooled engines will mark an im 


portant milestone in aircraft history | be 
lieve that it will not only contribute toward 
winning the war, which is uppermost in our 
minds, but will also figure very significantly 


mn post-war developments 


Cessna Ready for Big 
Glider Order 
One ot the leading manufacturers of mili 
Aircratt Com 


According to Presi 


tary gliders will be the Cessna 
pany of Wichita, Kansas 
dent Dwane Wallace, Cessna is ready for a 
Kigantic glider construction program 

New equipment already has been moved int 
a new plant “somewhere in Kansas” but de 
tails on the type of gliders to be built and 
the size of the large contract were not made 


public 


CONTINENTAL 
PORATION 


earnings in war bonds 


MOTORS COR- 
employees are investing their 


at the rate of 


more 
than $2,000,000 a year, according to ( J 


More 


workers in the 


Reese, president and general manager 


than 80 per cent of all 


Muskegon and Detroit plants have autho 


rized deductions from their wages for bond 


purchases, and a drive is continuing wit! 


100 per cent participation as its goal 


KINNER MOTORS, INC., 


turers of aircraft engines, reported net earn 


manutac 


ings of $222,849.13, after deductions tor in 


come taxes, during the nine months ended 


March 3lst. This 


share on 445,978 shares of 


amounted to 50 cents a 
outstanding capi 


tal stock Last year the company s met Was 


> 


$102,071.63, or 22.88 cents a share 


BORG-W ARNER 


as established 2 new 


CORPORATION 


Advertising Department 


t the corporation offices, 310 South Michigar 


Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. The new depart 
ment will continue the ACTIVITIES ft the 
publicity department and) =expand = Borg 


Warner institutional advertising and other re 


lated activities 


UNITED AIRCRAFT 


the quarter to March 31, 1942, amounted t 


shipments for 


slightly in excess of $110,000,000, which i 
just over 100 per cent increase over the cor 
responding period last year Net profit 


imounted to $3,476,580.04 


Shipments for the quarter of $110,000,000 
compare with approximately $104,000,000 for 
the last quarter of 1941, and represent an in 
crease of less than 8 per cent However 
whereas results for the full year 1941 were 
iffected to the extent of the relinquisl ing of 
approximately $10,000,000 on U. S. Govern 
ment contracts, the first quarter of this year 
additional $16,000,000  s 
relinquished 

SCOTT 


AVIATION CORPORA- 


TION—The Uniloy Accessories Corporation 
of Lancaster, N. Y., has officially changed its 
name to the Scott Aviation Corporation, ac 
cording to an announcement by Earle M. Scott, 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 























president of the company In making the 
announcement, Mr. Scott pointed out that 
this change, which was made necessary by 


2 duplication of the name “Uniloy” with the 


name of a product manufactured by another 


firm, in no way affects the management, the 
personnel or the policy of the company 

With a new name to avoid future con 
fusion f products, the Scott Aviation Cor 


poration this year celebrates its Tenth Anni 


versary n the manufacture of aircraft spe 


REPUBLIC AVIATION CORPOR- 
ATION, through its president, Ralph § 


Damon, has announced the organization of an 
Industrial Relations department to supervise 
all personnel, employment, training and public 
relations activities of the company’s plants 


William L. Wilson, formerly director of public 


eads the new unit with the title 


clat ! 

f director of industrial relations 
Thomas W. MacDonald has succeeded Wil 
’ lirector of public relations, assisted by 

| Trevor Hill and Lewis M Tansky. re 
t added the staff 


BRIEFS 


Ceremonies at the plant f EDO AIR 
CRAFT CORPORATION, College Point 
I I marked the presentation to the Navy 
f hree apla floats and a Day's work 
witt it pa by employes of the plant This 
utter contribution to the Navy amounted to 
$9.0 KELLETT AUTOGIRO COR 
PORATION sales for the first quarter of 
1942 an nted t $929,729.00 a 307 per 

rease over the same period in 1941 
when sales totaled $228,315.0( A specia 
Exha (sas ester designed and built for 

stand S¢ if the Aviation and ow the 
Automot lustries has been announced by 


the CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO 
Directors of STEWART-WARNER COR 


PORATION ave voted payment of sem 
annual dividend of 25 cents per share of com 
rv stock payable June 3 T he installa 
tior f a Dorex recovery unit, supplied by 
Dorex Division W B CONNOR EN 
GINEEFRING CORPORATION of New 
York t t building f tl new Sperry 
(rvr cope 4 mpany plant alone will result 
ser\ g a large tonnage of metal on th 
rigina reftrigeratior installation and large 
i t f electric current and fuel 
New peak mployment, payrolls, and 
production were established by the DOUG 
LAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY in the first 
larter f its 1942 fiscal year New 
pr 1 ! lustration methods rriginated by 
George Tharratt, chief engineer of ADEI 
PRECISION PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 
hav been given national recognition in the 
June su f Fortune magazine 






Pratt & Whitney Will Make 
2,000-H.P. Engines in Kansas City 


Another big step in the mass movement of 
the aircraft industry to Mid-America was 
taken late in May with anouncement by 
Senator Harry S. Truman that an $85,000,000 
aircraft engine plant will be built at Kansas 
City and operated by the Pratt & Whitney di 
vision of the United Aircraft Corporation 
Work has already started 


> 


Engines of 2,000 horsepower will be built 


ther 

Thus the South, its vast resources offering 
protected production” in an area unmenaced 
by enemy action which frightened Arlantic 
und Pacific coasts, has obtained engines for 
the thousands of aircraft it is producing 
Now it must obtain a propeller plant to mak« 


the new industry entirely independent 


Details of the Pratt & Whitney operation 
were not immediately made public, but SoutH 
PRN FuiGHtr learned that United Aircraft 
enhanced its standing as a down-to-earth 
corporation working diligently to effect econ 
omies in the big portion of war contracts it 
controls This huge enterprise, built by 
pioneer airmen, blazed the way for money 


saving renegotiation of contracts when it 


voluntarily relinquished millions of dollars 
to the government and drastically slashed its 
profit margin to about 2 per cent. Now, in 
moving to Kansas City, United does so without 


expecting additional profit 


Other developments in SOUTHERN FLicHt’s 


irea Inc lude d 


Acceleration of heavy bomber production 
on the powered assembly lines of Consoli 


dated at its Texas plant 


Inauguration of production by Douglas at 
its Oklahoma factory and announcement by 
Douglas of completed plans to build a second 
plane factory in that state 

Dwane Wallace, president, said Cessna Air 
craft Company had built more twin-engin 
bomber pilot trainers in Wichita, Kansas, than 
the combined output of all other U. S. air 
plane manufacturing cities. He also announced 


important new contracts for Cessna Bobcat 


and) =Cranes—transitional trainers—and_ th 
establishment of a sizeable branch plant 
somewhere in Kansas.” Marketing of th 


now tamous “Cessna Family Car of the Air 


being planned 





PRODUCTS 


New Air Navigation Instruments 
Announced 


From Jardur Import Company, whose new 
address is 874 Broadway, New York City 
the announcement of three new Air 


comes 


Navigation Instruments pust released the 
Jardur Model “R” Air Navigation Protractor 
Model “V”™ Flight calculator, and the 10 


Second Flightmaster 


Model R” 4s a «string type 360-degre« 
Compass Course Protractor, and Model “V” is 
1 Double-Faced Calculator, easily understood 
a nd oper ated in muc h the Same manner as a 


slide rule 


T he Jardur 10-Second Flightmaster, d« 
signed for airline and commercial pilots, pri 

ate and student pilots, and Army and Navy 
pilots is an Air Navigation Computer, con 
taining new and v aluable features. Calculations 
are accurate, easy and quick to read, drawing 
board solutions of problems are instantly pro 
vided and unlike other computers, solutions 
do not have to be obtained with pencil line 


drawings 


All of these instruments are reasonably 
sriced. Descriptive literature may be obtained 


I 
by writing the Jardur Import Company 
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“CONQUER OR PERISH!” . . . %ixxston Churchill 
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THE AIRCRAFT STEEL & SUPPLY COMPANY 


378 INDUSTRIAL BLVD 


Dallas, Texas 


Omaha, Neb. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Tulsa, Okla. 


FAIRFAX AIRPORT 


Kansas City, Kan. 
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Aluminum Prices Reduced 


New Spark Plug Test Units 
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Improvement on Self-Locking 
Nuts Speeds Assembly 
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Maxwell & Moore f Bridgeport, Connecticut 
ure «distributing a unique new sexteen-page 
t kle xplaining priorities and how ¢t 
! and and use en 
Win f Vuctor Published by Berry 
B ‘ Inc Det Michigan, manutac 
f aircrat fini t book le s illu 
" | with drawing ind = photograp! i 
ar n color and 2 wide variety 
t t t teres t t aviati indus 
Coy sre availat TT. without 
Airport Lighting Bulletin 
For use im airport ghting desigr a new 
$2-page bull innou!l 1 by Westir 
Electri und Manutactur g ¢ pany 
{ i liet NG ind rica i 
4 \ Pp mt ‘ d 1¢ ! t 
i : ’ e bullet vas prepa ] llab 
v1 e CAA and has tl t iy 
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\ py t e bu B 4¢ iv t 
1 f lepartn 7-N-2 Westing Somewhere inland’ another new Curtiss- 
| ic and Manufa Company Wright plant is turning out a stream of rug- 
| Pr ania ged twin-engined AT-9 transition trainers for 


New North American Agency 


Batten, Bart Durstine & Osbur ’ 


ippointed advertising ag 
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Forged cylinder heads, perfected by Wright Aeronautical Corporation, will boost an engine's 
power output by |2 to !5 per cent without effecting the weight. The 
speeds manufacture by eliminat ng nine separate drop hammer operations, and effects a forty 
per cent saving in material rejections. The fins are cut by milling machines 
and provide greater cooling 


Wright technique also 


the AAF. They are being delivered in increas- 
ingly large numbers. Their pilots graduate 
onto big Army multi-engined bombers 


ated About 


A progran were t De termin 
if the approximately sf airliners were to 
be transferred immediately ¢ tn Army and 
perated by military pilots wherever needed 
the war effort 
The airlines were to convert about seventy of 
the craft into cargo carriers to be operated f 
the Air Service Command with title to the 
planes retained by the companies and airline 
personnel operating them The rest were to 


remain in commercial service until further 


tice The War Dé@partment said it might 
become necessary to curtail airmail service 
Complete co-operation by operating com 
panies marked the conversion One of the 
first major consequences was the reduction in 
Fastern Airlines flights between New York 
ind Washington trom twenty-nine to eight 
daily 
Revenue passenger miles flown during the 
first quarter of 1942 by domestic airlines 
ounting to 327,330,170 were 42.27 per 
over those flown during the first thre 
ths of last year, according t Colonel 
Edgar S. Gorrell, president of Air Transport 
Association of America 
TRANSCONTINENTAL AND WESTERN 
AIR, ING reported a net loss of $310,650 


tor the first quarter of 1942, corresponding ¢t 


$957,761 for the same period 


a net loss of 


f 1941. President Jack Frye reported that 
xpress pound miles were up 187 per cent 
und mail pound miles rose 64 per cent, re 
flecting TWA’s increased participation in the 
war effort PENNSYLVANIA-CEN 
TRAI AIRLINES has been authorized by 
the Air Service Command of the Army Air 
Force to conduct 1 3,000-mile ur cargo 
service daily, connecting leading Army Air 
( rps depots in the east and south The new 
cargo line has been in operation since April 
EASTERN AIR LINES has initiated 
in intensive pilot-schooling program which 
will see the training and assignment 


75 pilots during the 


PAN AMERICAN 


scheduled flying duty of 


months 


nmext seven 

GRACE AIRWAYS has inaugurated a seventh 
weekly service from the Canal Zone to Lima, 
Peru, and has filed an application with the 
CAB tor additional schedules which, when 
authorized, will permit the extension of this 


seventh service through to Buenos Aires 
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These are only some of the many extra 


In More Ways Than One 

Quiet, restful comfort 

Fine food 

Central downtown location 

Special rates for permanent 
guests 

Private rooms for business 

or social meetings 





services offered 


TEXAS STATE. 


Take their tip. 
“Habit” of yours! 








rienced travelers call it 
Hotel . . . In More Ways Than One.” 


the 
No 


guests of the 
wonder expe- 


“The Perfect 


Make it a Houston 


COMPLETELY AIR CONDITIONED 
B. F. ORR, Manager 


HOUSTON 
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Fannin at Rusk 


TEXAS STATE HOTEL 

































EVERY Littelfuse product is thoroughly inspected and tested 
as for severest service before it goes out. Its dependability 
under stress of the most vital demands, is thus assured. 


AIRCRAFT LITTELFUSES 


ANTI-VIBRATION TYPE Exclusive features of Littelfuses 
have often been singled out for approval by the aircraft in- 
dustry. But the priceless factor of Littelfuses is unfailing 
PERFORMANCE built into them from the beginning. 


It is the sum of such features as 
Littelfuse Locked Cap Assembly the 
Twisted Anti-Vibration Elements the 


Non-Crystallizing “Gooseneck” that gives 


Littelfuses their Outstanding Depend- 
ability. 
age pag 5M We make fuses for all aircraft purposes — high 
Ss . 
Grip. } a quality and low voltage — instrument and radio fuses — 


Send for Catalog. 


LITTELFUSE INCORPORATED 


1763 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
233 Ong St., El Monte (Los Angeles Suburb), CALIF. 


of steel. mountings. 








690 Pages 





ALPHABETICAL DIRECTORY OF THE INDUSTRY—BUYER'S GUIDE 


This edition is limited! 


WE ARE WINNING THE WAR IN THE AIR! | 


This 24th annual edition of the standard authority and reference work on 


American aviation tells you why. 


the Alreratt Year Book tor 1942 


EDITED 


BY 


243 Halftones 


|! Chapters—Analysis of the war in the air—How our air power will determine victory—Our new air force 
program—The Army Air Forces—The Navy Air Forces—Training programs—The complete, detailed story of 
the aircraft manufacturing industry's full-out war production—New things in the air—Air transportation— 
Civil Air Defense—War activities of the other Government departments—STATISTICS—INDEXED REFER- 
ENCE TABLES—ALL DATA FROM OFFICIAL SOURCES. 


ORDER NOW! 


From your own bookseller or the publishers 


AERONAUTICAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF AMERICA, INC. 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


HOWARD MINGOS 


56 Design Drawings 


Postage paid 
$5.00 in U.S.A. and Canada 


$6.00 elsewhere 
No C.O.D. orders 


NEW YORK 





JUNE, 1942 
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" been elected t the board t trustees 
f Washinegtor ind Jefferson ( ollege at Was! 
ngtor Pa Promotion of A |. VAI 

LEY service engineer t the positi t 
t necring service manager f Adel Pre 

Products (¢ rp has beer announced 

vy Harold E. Webt ce president in charge 

t sa und service for the Burbank aircraft 

Pp ent yiant 


WARD, city trathc manager 


t Delta Air Line Atlanta, has beer 
imed ft the newly created position ft eastern 
fistrict trafhc manager with headquarters 
Atlanta 


@®@ NORMAN LARSON, a: wner of Pacific 


Aircraft Sa Corporation, and a well-known 

figu Wester Aviat circles, has entered 
n 1 t ghder manufacturing is VEC 
ident t Bowlus Sailplanes Inc 


GEORGI 4. MEYRER and MUNDY I! 


PLALE, both veteran members of the organi 
at have beer elected Vice presidents ft 
Republi Avia ( rporatiorn | (; 
FRITZ, who flew the first nd of air ma it 

mercial service, has be give 1 leave of 
ibsen« from his post as vice president 

: t perat s f Transcontinental & 
West \ Inc for active juty with the 
\ vy Air I ces 

Direc ft Pan America Airways Cor 
poratior 11 elected ¢ the B 


< ard CHARLES 
ANCIS ADAMS, chairman t the board 


tt State Street Trust Company Bostor 

i JOHN W HANES, chairman of the 
KeCUtH' committee and a director of the 
| S. Lines Appointment of Capt 
ROBERT S. FOG 1s Regional Commander 
C ohn 4 Rte Daes in the First Corps 
Area R x New Eneland States 
: Y ’ inced by fan M Landis 
Dire t « in Detens« 

GERALD Z. WOLLAM as been appointed 


work ’ Ager t the ew war production 
ant of Westing! se Electric and Manu 
facturing (¢ mpany T he Speed wall Com 


Laucks, Inc Seattle, 


ATON has 


’ < that ALLAN R. Sl 

ed e company as head of wooden air 
raft parts production CLAUDE N 
MONSON as been elected vice president of 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc he will continue his 
Tuties f Treasurer of the « mpany 


Louis district 


JOHN §S. GULLEDGE, St 





nag f the Industrial Products Sales Div 
f The B. F. Goodrich Company has re 
ened to enter ti Army Air Corps 
GEORGE LIVERMORE has been named 
cceed Gu!ledge Four executives of the 
Westinghouse Electric ind Manufacturing 
Company ANDREW H. PHELPS of Pitts 
burg manager of purchases and trafhc; L. | 
OSBORNE of Philadelphia, manager of ¢ 
steam division; FRANK (¢ REED, of Jersey 
City, president of the Westinghouse Electric 
Elevator Company, and WALTER C. EVANS 
f Baltimore, general manager of radio, x-ray 
ind broadc asting divisions have been elected 
presidents f ti company 








Patterson 


widely-known industrial 
Republic 
poration with the title of 


president E. M J 


engineer for 


KRESS, 


joined 


>» § 


cngineer, has Cor 


Aviation 
assistant to the 
WIESS has 
Aircraft 


Colo 


been 
consultant 
of Colorado 


named as 


Mechanics, Inc Springs, 


rado CHARLES P. KNECHT, city 
trathe manager for Delta Air Lines in Birm 
ingham, has been made western district trat 
fic manager, with headquarters in Dallas, 


Texas, succeeding Capt. Tom Oster, now in 


the Army Air Force 
JOHN A, COLLINGS, 
yperations, and CLARENCE I 


superintendent of 


FLEMING 


assistant secretary, of Transcontinental & 
Western Air, Inc have been named vice 
presidents of the air line following the de 
parture of two TWA executives into active 
military service 

@ A. |. DOLAN, with Consolidated Aircratt 
for twelve years in the engineering depart 
ment, announces the birth of Dolan Aircraft 
Manufacturing Company in Dallas, Texas 


recently been associated wit! 


Mr. Dolan has 


Hartwell Aviation until the newly established 
small parts” factory under his own banner 
demanded all his time. Mr. Dolan served on 


Aircraft Division, 


I ngineers im 


the Standard Committee, 


for the Society of Automotive 


1941 
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Private Flying's Big 
Names At Hawthorne 
Nationally 


aviation § are 


known names in pre-war civilian 


Haw 


crowding the staff of the 


therne School of Aeronautics at Orangeburg 
ss where Army Air Corps training is on 
an all out™ schedule 

Top man is twenty-seven-year-old Beverly 


Howard, president of the school. Bevo, as he 


is known to friends, rose ybscure air 


port flying at Augusta, Ga., to become one 
f the nation’s leading acrobatic pilots in 
national air meets. He was first to outside 
loop a Cub Then there’s Jimmy Granere, 


been featured 


times as one of the 
trv s big ten in aerobatics He's a 


William G. ¢ 


who with his late father had 


with Howard many coun 


Hawthorne 


squadron leader atron, director 


f flying there, was formerly state director of 

xcronautics mn Tennessee and a CAA ‘staff 
member 

Al Bennett, who probably introduced flying 


to more people than any other person in the 
and known as one of the world’s most 


Haw 


Wolfgane Langewiesche, 


untry 


u cessful airplane distribu ors, is 2 


official. So is 


thorne 
aerodynamics and 


is William 


writer and 


author and authority on 


gliders. Another Hawthorne staffer 


D. Strohmeier, prominent aviation 


light plane exponent who was in the original 
roup which demonstrated the Army’s “grass 
hopper” observation planes in last 


summer § 


maneuvers 
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PORTS 


of CALL = 


on . and its a sure secret unless you 
alias, texas 


read the Airport Directory page of this mag 
Bumper Crop of Rumors , ‘ 
A7ine . no foolin 
b7 B Love Field—Jimmie Marshall is moving 
hn four witb ” est tf this month s 1 
: “ . *) ;, : | Lufkin he 


: 2 part of his operation to where 1S 
crop of rumors: Love Field will not be taken ' 
' , in the school business Yes, sir, teaching 
wver by the Army Love Field will be , 
\ . aviation is his way of helping the war effort, 
taker ver Dy the rmy uu can get . 
‘ and Rob Millsap is just about to do the 
the Ferrying Command You can’t , , 
same thing, I hear The Southwest Air 
xv t! Ferrying ( 1 ind Civil Aur 
motive is giving the ole one-two to the usual 
a d ga t CAP won't amount ' 
number of planes, and you can see Stein Lee 
uc! The hail storm did not cause 1 
trom the Cajun country, Buck Rowe, and 
any hips t get full t les t ruimed , 
. : \ R Hunt every once in a while here on 
very p t held It ull a matter " 
oil company business 
fr where you ar Sitt pay your mon . 
. 6 . ~# Any Anderson, the American Radiw Mtg 
ing tak your ¢ < 
. ? Co. man, has been all over the state checking 
Hudson Airport—Commander Byrd is the the radio business Billy Conn, student 
cw wher fa Stu n Voyager which he f Dallas Aviation School, had a tangle with 
gives a good workout every day or 1 hedge in Fort Worth, got a torn ligament 
lon lun 7; Ser r r th > 
i McCullum finds observing tor the CAI in his arm and a ride in the best jeep in 
i ideal Way to spend his free time civies” . ahem! ahem! to the 
allow that it 1s so much better to go about M. D.’s Billy recovered from bot but the 
. 2 dose } , ’ } ’ rr ] 
wi Bill Petty because e is the best derned plane is a little messed up 
Sunday morning pilot n the state Hampton Airport Jeff Green missed the 
Ad B Dorris and Jelly Cloud were IPFA out in Stamford, but Alan Bayes wired 
working over some pork chop tunches in the up the deal and kept the honor of the field 
itery whe we ¢ yround, and y le intact 
be k w that the ec-armed bandit is a Question and Answer Department—Is now 
hod « : j r} , 
" NY be fooling around with . a good time to learn to fly? The answer, 
guess what it is true Mr. Clampett using the words of Dave Stephenson, 1s 
= } Lorrer ° al ' 1 
feeling uc better, thank you Let’s get at doin’ it! Boy, they need us! 


White Rock Airport Dink White and see ya 
Pinkey Eder bought Eva (¢ James and TONY HAGMANN 


eal American talk by a lad trom Java Jack L list amy 
Vandervos is his name He has been in the CIVIL AIR PATROL 


sta exactly five and a alf years He will 
get his citizenship papers this n th and then 
will be eligible for the Ferrying Command Fort Worth, Texas 
t ldin p ! vy tin ve! t yu 
- hs a ei venga —_ Midway Airport Started 
country? Why, to become an Amer Le. W. H. (Bill) Scott, of the Army Air 
ica I : urse! Boy we are proud to Corps, has received his wings and commission 
eS yee ut Luke Field, Phoenix, Airzona. Present for 
Mustang Field—N. 1 ray Womack the occasion were Bill’s parents, Mr. and Mrs 
and Jimmie Wooten lack t g at all wher Scott of this city Young Scott received his 
comes t aving a diullie of a deal going primary and basic training at Cal-Aero Field, 


Ontario, California, going to Luke Field for 
the advanced instruction of the Air Corps’ 
training program. He attended A. & M. and 
r. W. C., gaining his first flying experience 
n the Civilian Pilot Training program T he 


elder Scott, independent oil man, was ofhcer 


in charge of gunnery instruction at Hicks 
Field during World War | 

During a recent month, the field recorded 
3,924 inbound and outbound planes, carrying 
$1,431 passengers for an all-time record 
This compares with 1,584 planes and 11,751 
passengers tor the same month in 1941 Stu 
dents of the several private and Government 
schools and private flyers taking off for a hop 
ver town are not included) Air mail i 
averaging 100,000 pounds every month against 
80,000 pounds a month last year 

Dr. Hodges McKnight, who has been di 
vision physician for the system here since 1 
began operation, is off to New York City to 
become medical director for American Ajr 
lines 

Word has come that three Fort Worthers 

Raymond N Lipscomb, Thomas F. Vickers 
ind Robert M. Hackney have been promoted 
om second to first lieutenants at the Army 
Air Base at Columbia, 5S. (¢ 

The I J. Miles Construction Co., of Fort 
Worth, has begun work on the new Midway 
Airport, just north of Arlington, to cost just 
under half a million dollars. Slated to be 
used in connection with the war program 
the field ultimately will be utilized by the 


uirlines serving Fort Worth and Dallas 
MARGARET EWING 
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Kansas City, Missouri 
WNAA Convention Held Here 


Civil Air Patrol-——The Kansas City members 

f the Civil Air Patrol had an opportunity 
to go into action for an emergency when 
Pryor, Oklahoma, suffered a tornado recently 
A letter directed to Wm. A. Ong, 
deputy wing commander here, from Wm. B 
Robertson, wing commander for Missouri, 
} 


sought pilots with more than 200 hours ex 


per 


ience and owners of aircraft meeting cer 
tain specifications for a confidential mission 
Officers of the Third Missouri Infantry 
ure discussing plans for bringing the patrol 
nto the regiment as its air arm . The 
women in the Civil Air Patrol have proudly 
donned khaki uniforms 
School An aviation ground school course 
which will be introduced at all the public 
higt schools this coming fall is to be given 
2 trial at the summer school sessions The 


course is to carry a full unit of credit and 





AMERICA’S LEADING 
‘ AIRCRAFT FINANCE COMPANY 


SUBSTANTIAL EXPERIENCED 


Retaining Our Leadership by Prompt, Efficient, Courteous Service. 
Buy the Easy Way—the A.C.C. Way. A Specialized Service to the 
Aircraft Industry. Contracts Insured and Purchased Immediately. 


Love Field ,Dallas OF ST. LOUIS 
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classes w f daily In Horrall, Mrs. Otis A. Steed, Mrs. H. C. 
A by t " c library 1s ar Duncan, Mrs. John N Armstrong, Mrs. 
xhit f ul a asses in the Chester A. Bleyer, Mrs. William G. Green and 

p Fifty i uirplanes are on Mrs. Hardy Young 

dispia) ‘) f warplanes being de The Oklahoma City Unit would like to 

picted, t id Br us well well as pay tribute to the Kansas City Unit tor 

Ame . , The las tf the 1,250 being hostess to a successful national con 
d pia : Navy were completed vention of the WNAA recently All ses 

by Kansas City stud ind sent to the naval sions were worth while and showed that care 
s¢ Aviat Da at Fairfax for distribu ful plans had been made by those in charge 

at other parts of The very efficient Marion Melcher, new presi 

dent of the Kansas City Unit, Marion Newell, 

Glid Glide take n new im retiring national president, and Frances Kypke, 
porta Kansas City f wwing the award retiring national secretary, and many others 

f a contract to R n Aircratt & Engines, in Kansas City are to be commended for their 

t | " t torless planes fine work 
for army ror ere has been a Lt. Benjamin M. Turner, tormer aviation 
, en part of district editor for a local newspaper, now with the 
a age recruits Navy’s flying forces, has been advanced to 
IPI is ghd executive ofhcer . . We're for you, Bennie! 
Inst? Af f training period When a train accident near St. Louis de 

. f ate f “ begin work as Miss Camille McLean Anderson of Memphis, layed Dr. Ben D. Woods, ¢ olumbia University 

for t ( f ent The re Tennessee, 1942 Maid of Cotton, pauses aviation expert, on his way here for a speaking 

t f nN ‘ it the Ong Air beside ae North Americen B-25 bomber at engagement, local pilots, George Hales and 
aft ¢ , Fairfax Airport to wish ferry pilot T. A. Fouts Charlie Rhodes met him at Tulsa with a plane 

Mai. Cha D. Daily, manager of of Dallas “happy landings.'’ Miss Anderson ind flew him here on time. Dr. Woods spoke 

Mu pe Ace Ka ae Cie waeil included Kansas City in her nation-wide tour in the —— ot teaching aviation in junior 
in the interests of the cotton industry. It is high schools and high schools 

her mission to show women that wearing W. P. Redding, executive vice president of 

cotton clothes is not only a wartime neces- NAA, Washington, D. C., spoke here recently 

sity but a smart move from a fashion regarding organization of the Junior Air Re 


Outstanding New Aviation standpoint as well. serves, community sponsored groups which 


are the result of the consolidation of all air 


Defense Books youth programs into a nation-wide pre-flight 





COMMERCIAL and PRIVATE PILOTS: New he was assigned to active duty two years ago instruction program for boys twelve to 
Aeronautical Training'’ fully covers new mul at the Missouri Aviation Institute, has been eighteen years of age. 

tiple choice examinetions with drift off transferred to Tulsa, Oklahoma, to become 

course and alternate airport problems plotted \ _ MRS. B. D. SPONHALTZ 

and solution given. Commercial examinations ssistant in operations and training of the 3d 

ore shown in separate section of the book air forces technical train neg district 

ogg ye oe ge Lieut. Lee Robinson of Columbus, Ohio, is 

only $3.00 postpaid, or C.0.D now commanding officer of the army ait Enkiat— AM Your 

RADIO and INSTRUMENT FLYING: by corps base at Fairfax municipal airport, where CIVIL AIR PATROL 
ee ee ee " =< ~ or he succeeds Maj. Enoch Paulson who is now 

material. We ery especie! “ pon pase che stationed in New Mexico In company 


pilot for government examination for in ot his staff, Maj. Gen. John F. Curry, com Phoenix, Arizona 





strument rating Radio-Telephone Permit in , | 1 
manding general of the fourth district of tl 
cluded with Meteorology Radio-Orientation ul 5 gene oO € yu aistric ( ie ; : 
let-dewn, ofcourse end clternate cirport preb technical training command of the army air Soaring Attracting Local interest 
ems. Only $4 postpaid corps, inspected the Missouri Aviation Institute 
A. & E. MECHANICS RATING: Airplane under contract with the air corps to provide Officials of the CPT program here were 
and Engine Mechanics—Can you pass your . , ‘ 
written test? Send for new quiz book covering ir corps technical traiming General Curry’s astonished at the local reception given to the 
Airplanes, Engines, and Mechanics’ Civil Air headquarters are in Denver, Colorado emergency program to train 2,000 instructors 
Regulations. 156 pages, fully ustrated, with 
new multiple choice examination questions Women in Aviation About 100 delegates With virtually no advance notice, over 100 
Only $3.00, postpaid or C.O.D of the Women’s National Aeronautical Asso pilots applied for the government-sponsored 
FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR: A new quiz text ciation met in convention at the Hotel Phillips, course Their qualifications are being con 
covering the scope of the new multiple choice , . , th | 
examination for flight instructor rating. Illus whicl was the headquarters selected by the sidered by CAA regional officials at Santa 
trated with Jiagrams $3 postpaid or K ansas (uty l nit Ww ho AC ted is hostesses Na Monica, .f alifornia ; 
re) : i 
c.0.0 tional President, Miss Marion M. Newell, pre One of Arizona’s most widely known private 
GROUND INSTRUCTOR: Written for the Jat tl | " j | 
student preparing { 4 Instructor Rat sided at the business sessions of this two-day pilots before he donned a naval uniform. Dr 
voe pr oa r YVroun r vec 
ng Excellent for sss work. Covers Nevi streamlined convention Miss Newell was Josph M. Greer of Phoenix, now is Com 
Flic “ a sey c he oe pee se A succeeded as National President by Mrs mander J. M. Greer, senior operating surgeon 
ght ngines Civ r egulations } 
$3 postpaid or C.0.D Gordon Wright of Tulsa, Oklahoma, wh« at the San Diego naval hospital An army 
GROUND INSTRUCTOR RATING: Contains was present at the 13th Annual Convention major during World War I, Dr. Greer has 
Multiple Choice’’ examinations on Noviga ; flown more than 1,500 hours. He commuted 
tion, Meteorology, A aft and Theory of MARION MELCHER | 
Flight, Eng nee 4 CAR. N nee ot . onl by air from Phoenix to the Sage Memorial Hos 
4 onc ° ci u 
aviation dictionary in back of book. It's new pital on the Navajo Indian reservation in 
Ine CUsene. Comenany yeu cnanet ehed te Entiat AM GOUA northeast Arizona so frequently that an 
be without. $3 postpaid. Or it may be pur 
chased in combination with ‘Ground instruc CIVIL AIR PATROL emergency landing field was built on the 
tor’ for $5 reservation for his convenience 


TTER: , : 
NAVIGATION PLO ER: (Dep A. Com . Construction is under way on Thunder 
merce type s necessory for all problems in Oki h Cc + Oki ~ 

volving drift, letdown and offcourse, includ anoma i y: anoma bird II, an extension of Thunderbird Field, 








ng alternate airport problems May be used ; army air corps primary training hool op 
art F ’ g school « 
when taking examination. Complete with Refresher Courses Proving Popular ik S : } : 4 I rl j 
arge leatherette Navigation Note Book and erated Dy outhwest Airways, ine nunder 
nstructions, only $4.00 postpaid Many pilots in the Oklahoma City area are bird II—to be almost as extensive a develop 
AIR NAVIGATION (Gold Meda! Edition) busy with refresher courses in order to be of ment as the original field—will be located 
| t ! 5 of ¢ ' 
ncludes meteorology, $5 postpaid service as instructors or ferry pilots in this several miles away, but will be administered 
SIMPLIFIED CELESTIAL NAVIGATION by es aaa ae Thunderbird 1 
>. V. H. Weems ond E. A. Link, Jr. $3.00 emergenc as far as possible from Thunderbirc 
postpaid The Oklahoma City Unit of the Women’s Sailplane flying is attracting increased intet 
U. S. COAST AND GEODETIC (Lyon) National Aeronautical Association had a “Vic est here. The Southwest Soaring Club—or 
AIRCRAFT COMPUTER with book of in : : , 
structions. $3.06 tory Style Show” to raise money for the Serv ganized by Lewin Barringer before he left 
oe ‘ ice Men’s Center in Oklahoma City The Phoenix for Washington to aid the Army's 
rder From ’ : 
. gle national president, Mrs. Gordon L. Wright, glider program—is making regular flights in 
Pan American Navigation Service und the national secretary, Mrs. Ralph H its Cinema 2, and a BG-6 kit is being as 
Dept. SF Hahn, both of Tulsa, were special guests sembled for local junior college and high 
Metropolitan Airport, Van Nuys, Calif Members of the Tulsa Unit were also invited school students who have organized the 
as guests and those who attended were: Gayle Saguaro Glider Club. Fred Riggins, local 
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glider pilot, is engaged in glider research at Miss Jean Lansbery will be the new captain The Shreveport Unit of the WNAA held a 


W right Field, Dayton, Ohio, and his brother, ot the First Squadron. dinner meeting at the home of Dorothy 
si —— a a DOROTHY NORTON Carney. Guests were Mrs. Edna Gardner Kidd 
pore, ae and Mrs. Arthur Tacey. . . . Mrs. Mary 

Girl civilian employees at Thunderbird Enlist am yours Neal, Mrs. Eugenia Boulanger Mrs. Hazel 


IVIL AIR PATROL 
atts Morton, and Mrs. Mildred Carney attended 


Grace Cahill, one of the leaders of the move - 

, es the national convention held at Kansas City. 
ment, once stunted with a flying circus. She Shreveport, Louisiana MARIORIE HARDMAN 
is now secretary for J. H. Connelly, manager Willis Young New CAP Squadron 


of Southwest Airways vo 
ommander Enlist gn im your 
Eight commercially licensed pilots, most of CIVIL AIR PATROL 


Field are planning to organize a flying club 


whom came to Arizona as instructors for vari [he new squadron commander of the Civil 


ous flying schools, now are enrolled in the Air Patrol is Willis Young, with George ° . 
in line. Other squadron officers Wichita Falls, Texas 


Army’s special course to fit them for air corps Young next 


commissions in a hurry They’re doing their are: Ben Heald, executive officer; Bill Gooch, Armstrong Now Has Interstate Agency 
flying at Williams Field. Included are: C. S$ adjutant; Cotton Jeter, operations ofhcer; 
Peterman, J. B. Grimshaw, and K. W. Slater, Dr. Dorf Bean, medical officer; and Bob Tony Ross is now in charge of the CPT 
all ex-Californians; R. P. Knight, Mt. Vernon, Emery, communications officer. Training Of program as head flight instructor. Ralph 
Washington; J. H. D. Macy, Islip, N. Y.; ficer Arthur is right on the job and has most Woods, formerly in this position, left for 
O. B. Dubell, Philadelphia; P. F. Kailing, Mil of the group CUrning out three nights a week California to accept a position as ferry pilot 
waukee; and R. S. Leverton, Phoenix and some of them five nights a week. In for Consolidated Aircraft Corporation. 
addition to the regular subjects, instruction Fulcher Armstrong recently purchased a 65 
BOB ALLISON in rifle target practice with all members par Continental Interstate Cadet. and now has an 
ticipating, has been given. agency for Interstate Cadets at this field. We 
Enlist 4M Your A PBY navy patrol seaplane landed in Red are well equipped for sales and service for 
CIVIL AIR PATROL River one afternoon and was later flown to this type of plane. Armstrong also went to 
Cross Lake, much to the surprise of the lake California recently and purchased a Cub 
L + tt L es residents. The pilot was Lieut. B. D. Sheedy Coupe and Stinson 105 to be used in the 
a aye e, oulsiana and the co-pilot was Ensign Kramer rapidly growing CPTP school 
Frastine Helmer Joins Lafayette Marvin Carney and Stewart Slack recently Three planes were damaged not long ago 
School Staff received promotions, becoming first lieu when a hail storm raided the airport 
conents Centenary will probably be the Lynn Trigg and Bill Bush went to Dallas last 
Frastine Helmer, former captain of the first North Louisiana college to organize a month to take a course in Smith Controllable 
Rochester Ladybirds Wing, First Squadron, squadron of naval aviation flying cadets Propellers. Both men are mechanics here at the 
left Rochester last month to take over the  . ke & 6 Oe oe ot oo Wichita Falls Air Transport Co., Inc. 
ofice management of the Lafayette School of courses at Badgett Flying School, is a member Tony Hagmann was up from Dallas recently, 
Aeronautics in Lafayette, Louisiana, where of the nevel aviation celection beard of New and Kelsey “Radio Joe” Martin and Jimmy 
secondary training of army pilots is beginning Orleans and came to Shreveport in line of Ware are now subscribers to SOUTHERN 
Miss Helmer organized the Rochester Lady duty. ; Those interested include William Furcut. . . . The CPT classes are progressing 
birds Wing in the fall of 1941, and since then Wingo, Sam Gipson, Kay Campbell, Foster nicely and numerous outside students keep 
he group has expanded to such an extent that Philyaw, Goldwyn Gauthier, David Rennie and instructors very busy. 
a second squadron recently has been formed Walter Heard INA RAY BALLARD 
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ARE YOU IN A “TIGHT” — 
a Cros4-C, lane? 
2044-Country /) AN 


We have a complete stock of the newest and finest Stinson "Voy- = tinson 
agers" on the market for immediate delivery, which meet all the ‘a 

newest Civil Air Patrol requirements. If you want "more airplane" aa” 
... Stinson's the answer! Ask us for a demonstration. 


EXTRA EQUIPMENT OBTAINABLE y ON 
Extra Gas Tank Blind Flight Panel 
Cabin Heater Lear Loop Bracket menascc 
Altitude Mixture Control Door and Window Locks 
Engine Shielding Kollsman Sensitive Altimeters wey” 


Complete Radio Installation and Repair Service 


Stinson Distributors ”A\ N 
AIRCRAFT SALES CO. SING, 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Meacham Field Phones 6-5491 and 6-5492 Fort Worth, Texas 
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CAP has Organized 
800 Unit Commands 
With 48,000 Members 


I ( \ I 1 of May 
id i | S nmand 
t : \ i al enlist 
f 48 | . ip con 
’ nder w " 4 1drons aK 
1 of hit ber Addi 
’ Te } ntinually 


Three Awards Authorized 
for CAP Standouts 


The 7 f awards have been 





AVIATION 
NEEDS 
MEN 








Who Are 


SOUNDLY 
TRAINED 


Luscombe manufactures planes. 
It KNOWS how employable men 
must be trained. And the Lus- 
combe School of Aeronautics turns 
out the type of graduates the air 
craft plants WANT. 


Don't guess! Enroll with the Lus 
combe School of Aeronautics and 
step ahead in aviation. Day or 
evening classes deferred pay- 
ments for responsible parties. Get 
descriptive literature at Dallas 
branch, or phone R-4243. 


of UA 





SCHOOL o&% AERONAUTICS 


Div. LUSCOMBE AIRPLANE CORP 
WEST TRENTON. N J 


48 


if CAP members. In the order of their im 
portance, they are 
Distinguished Service Citations, for highly 
xceptional performance of specific mussions, 
acts of heroism, under unusually difficult 
hazardous conditions; Merit Citations, for 
nitiative and performance of unusual merit 


yn specific missions, and Commendations, tor 


exceptional performances contributory to the 
carrying out of missions of unusual merit 
Awards are to be recommended to national 
headquarters by wine « ymmanders, who will 
ive pr wosals for citations from group 
ind squadron commander 


Insurance Program 
for CAP Completed 


Final arrangements have been made tor 
naster policies covering accident, crash, and 
ability insurance for all active-duty mus 
sions of the Civil Air Patrol This coverage 
will be compulsory for all missions performed 
ut the request of and with funds supplied by 
federal and state governments or their sub 
divisions Patrol of coasts, forests, and pipe 
ines, Courier service, and miscellaneous sery 
ces tor detense agencies are included In 
surance 1s not compulsory for practice missions 

(rast insurance covers certain damages 


uirplanes flying on active-duty missions under 


CAP operations orders. Accident insurance 
vers CAP members injured when flying on 
uch missions. For loss of life, $3,000 is paid, 

with lump sums for specific injuries. Both the 

crash and accident insurance are on hourly 
rates. The plane owner will pay the amount 
based on the flying time of his plane on ac 
ve missions. But he gets his money back 


through the hourly rate paid for rental of 


is airplane since the insurance is added in 


the rental base 


This Unit Trains 
Non-pilots to Fly 


The CAP squadron at Jamestown, N. Y 
teaching its non-pilot members to fly 
Group Commander John H. Wright presented 
the unit an Aeronca trainer and local citizens 
put up funds to buy another. Members have 
tree use of the planes, paying only for gas 
ind oil Several are training for instructor 


\ 1 
ratings so they can teach the others 


Gulf Patrol Expected 


Increasing enemy submarine activities 
the Gulf of Mexico prompted Wing Com 
mander D. Harold Byrd of Texas to urge his 


units to expedite their training for possible 


coast patrol work. He said Dallas Squadron 
811-2 had increased its training program from 
six hours to nine hours per week with flight 


missions on Sundays 


Basic Training 
Schedule Is Revised 


The schedule ot twelve basic training 
r 


courses in the Civil Air Patrol announced in 


January has been revised The new course of 
instruction, totaling seventy-two hours, is as 
follows 


Military courtesy and discipline, three hours; 
infantry drill regulations tor toot troops 


li an de 


without arms, twenty hours; local civi 
tense familairization, two hours; first § aid 
course for civilian defense, twenty hours; 
interior guard duty, four hours; defense 
against gas, six hours; protective concealment, 
two hours; crash procedure, six hours; organi 
zation of the Army, three hours; organiza 
tion of the Navy, two hours; organization 
ot the Army Air Forces, two hours; reviews 


and inspection, two hours 


Requirements for 
Membership Tightened 


Orders have been issued by National Com 
mander Earle Johnson to hold Civil Agr 
Patrol membership strictly to those who can 
make some definite contribution to aviation 
missions. Unit commanders were instructed to 
limit recruitment of new members to pilots, 
student pilots, radio operators, radio me 
chanics, aircraft mechanics, apprentice me 
chanics, parachute riggers, ground service men 
and others of actual aviation skill. 

From now on applications from non-flyers 
other than those listed will not be approved 
by national headquarters unless endorsed by 


wing, group or squadron commanders 


Texas Patrollers Drop 
Reports by Parachute 


Pilots and observers of Group 8112 « 
Wichita Falls, Texas, performed reconnais 
sance over the town of Crowell after a recent 
tornado ripped a path two miles wide and 
four miles long. Half the buildings in town 
were wrecked; one block was ablaze; streets 
were littered, and a nearby river overflowed 

Parachute letters reporting conditions were« 
dropped to highway patrolmen 

The operations were carried out by Pilots 
lo Cable and C. Y 
Kuntz. 


Gorman and Observers 


J. Sinex and I 
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Successor to the P-40 Tomahawks and Kittyhawks is the Curtiss Warhawk, the first U. S. military plane powered by the new American-built Rolls- 
Royce engine. Two Warhawks are shown at left during their first demonstration. At right a P-40 E is pictured on a test-stand in a demonstration of 
night firing. The white lines are tracer bullets. Firepower data has not been released. 


U. S. Forest Service 
Seeks CAP Units for 
Fire Patrol Missions 


blind spots or in 


electrical storms; 
ot 


after 


fires; transportation 


pe riods 
obser Vation over going 


men 


tack; 


ment to 


of low visibility 


to scene of at fighters anc 


transportation of supplies and equip 
fire camps; dropping parachute fire 
1 other work 





Texas Defense Guard Forces to Merge With Civil Air Patrol 


I l Sta Fore Se ¢ as se 
i i t a f its regional foresters 
omnis " ears 6 the Civil Ais At a meeting in Austin, Texas, June 8, Representing the Texas Defense Guard at 
Pa and a utilize its representatives of the Civil Air Patrol and the meeting in Austin were Adjutant General 
ell - ares § ery er aac Texas Detense Guard aviation branch wit J. Watt Page and Major (¢ Joseph Snyder, 
I y : igree nessed the signature of Governor Coke Steven Air Branch Commander CAP ofhcials in 
‘ CAP d f is to rent —. Me general order mustering out of cluded National Commander Earl Johnson, 
; , service the state air guard. Stating that the : 
ur i i el Cietl Ais Petrol ic o Redecel eSert ead wa Wing Commander D. H. Byrd, Wing Execu 
work w : c il ex conceived for the purpose of organization, co tive Officer George Haddaway, Wing Intelli 
g < i ‘ ler contract ordination and training of the country’s civil gence Ofhcer Marion §. Church and Wing 
work ov uircraft and personnel interested therein, the Adjutant R. L. Bowen The Office of Civilian 
P ble ft Ci Air order concluded that the Aviation Branch Defense was represented by Robert Smith, 
Pa le flig gular sched should be mustered out to enable the members Fighth Corps Regional Director, and Frank 
t Ob ati ver ifiliate with the Civil Air Patrol Adams, OCD, Washington, D. ¢ 
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Completely 


Call, write, or come 


LOVE FIELD, DALLAS, 


EVERYTHING FOR PILOTS AND AIRCRAFT OWNERS! 
Monufacturers and Distributors of Parts, Navigation Accessories 
stocked with aviation equipment 


in person 


AIR ASSOCIATES, INC. 


to 


TEXAS 





Visit 


AVIATION ENTERPRISES, INC. 


Sales . . 


. Storage . . . Service 


MUNICIPAL AIRPORT, HOUSTON, U.S. A 





At Your Service 


WHITE ROCK AIRPORT 


*% Cub 
*% Gas and Oil 
% Hongor Space 


BOX 327, DALLAS 


Deoler 


ROUTE 4 TEXAS 





HUDSON AIRPORT 
Student Instruction 
GAS OIL — STORAGE 
A & E Mechanic on the Field 


Garland Road and Northwest Highway 
Ten minutes from downtown Dallas 





SAM HOUSTON 
AIRPORT 


On the Old Spanish Trail 








PILOTS WANTED 


AVIATION ({ 
Allen Building, 


U. S. NAVAL 


Our Requirements 


1,000 accredited logged hours 
300 hours to be Cross-Country 
100 hours to be in ships of 300 h. p. or more 


HOWEVER... 


licited. 
License with a minimum 


100 h. p. or greater, please make application. 

If you can meet the above requirements; are be- 
and 
education; and have passed the physical examina- 
tion for CAA License, COME AT ONCE to the 


the ages of 21 


tween 


fifth floor of the Allen 
State your business 


Join the United States Navy and Free the World! 


if you have a Commercial License 
or an Instructor’s Rating, your application is so- 
Also, if you have an active Private Pilot’s 


SELECTION BOARD 


Texas 


ADET 
Dallas, 


for Ferry Pilots: 


of 300 hours in ships of 


40; have an average 


Building, Dallas, Texas 
Be interviewed 





Commercial Pilots 
Get Your Horsepower 
Rating 
J-6-7 Spartan Biplane 
3 Lycoming Stinson Monoplanes 


Interstate Cadet 
Complete Instrument Ship 


Tri-motor Stinson 
$30.00 per hour 


ATTENTION 
STUDENT AND PRIVATE PILOTS! 


See us for Block time prices to build 
up your 150 hours for a CAA Com 
mercial and Instructor's Refresher 
Course 


CO-OPERATIVE 
FLYING SERVICE 


Dallas, Texas 


GAS OIL = STORAGE iesatieiell 
Twenty minutes from downtown By: ~ ROBINSON, Hampton Airport—Y-2-4656 
Jjeut., A-V(S) SNR. 
HOUSTON Member, Naval Aviation Cadet Selection Board Love Field—Dixon-4-2826 
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the same kind of swell peoples and fun. Then 
there was the sentimental side of coming back 





home to the old stand that gave birth to the 









































first organization meeting. Do all youse guys 
remember? The old days when we elected 
Abe Miles our prexy and the theme song was 
provided by Buck Rowe “Ikey trows to Abie 

Abie trows to Saul” . Anyway we all 


tripped out at 7 p. m. to the barbecue pit 





where we ate the best darned bunch of 
barbecue this TPFA Tripper has ever had 
thence to the barn dance in which we were 
joined by half of Stamford, who really 
originated the square dance and little foot 
ending early in the morning when every- 


body could stand up no longer 


Next day, sometime after sun-up, the 
colored porter came round znd woke every 
body up with a loud holler: “Is you all a 
[PFA’er? Effen you is, dey is fixin’ yo’ eggs 
downstairs and everybody's gittin’ up!" Well, WA 


ome of them did feel like cating and those 











that did really praised the breakfast. Brother 
I 








Taylor thanked the local men for such a 


swell time, chiefly Brother Roy Arledge who 


COLLEGE STATION ON JUNE CALENDAR; ee a ke | 


meeting, following Texas Aviation Week at 


WICHITA FALLS IN JULY ged 
We then adjourned to fly away home and 


he only thing that ain’t so good is that 


Board of Governors Meet | fog y imftormative seri tf conference Pappy Norris and I tipped over and busted a 


a ut OW cover many subjects of genera prop, so Jack Nelson flew us to Wichita to \ 
to Spotlight A, & M. Party terest with many famous aviation leaders pick up a new once, flew us back, and put it : 
ft ! } ver the nation heading up the dis on and flew home, thirty nine minutes after - 
, , . red tter t Dp n ker ist 
Sar 1 lett n groups and speakers’ list dark, no flight plan, so we caught heck from ¢ 
rPFA \ ported last 1! tl S eas tl S 
Due t the shortage of hangar space, all the tower and got in the dog house generally, 
( s ’ nbers are urged to bring their own stakes but we couldn't hep it. See you at College 
{ + | . 
\ | ul Texa | wi 1 The program has been Station! 
\ \ I ¥ : it emit at rl lepart Sunday 1 ! 
" a in carly departure unc Tl. HAGMANN, Scribe without Portfolio 
, t “ x the Bravos River Bottom 
wa > 


























‘ r . 
. a Stamford Homecoming 
e . 
fa Enjoyed by Many 
\ Navy and Convenient 
( Dear Editor 
at Stamford Texas May 23rd—Prexy Roy to 
Tex \ x M. ¢ Tavlor rolls in with hi tri-motor number Ever hi 
ythin 
( t val cowtown members fol g 
\ wed by the Dallas contingent including in 
jimmy Marshall, Jim Landrum with Bud 
I ( 1 la 
K Sa Welt Mavis Morse and another gal whose Downtown 
; " Mary comet] ing or other Pappy Dallas 
Nort with ¢ swell Mr. Dabney 
\. & M A i wit Less Stringer and Jimmie Kolp 
I \ tor f Wichita Falls and Electra, respectfully, or 
da ‘ . t vide a t respectively Lee Davis also dl) 
! ' 2 IPFA 5 net at the airport by one of the local 
\ : ol ting welcoming committee who signed us in and WHI TE-PLAZA HOTEL 
a 1 f ! t hseu 1ec transportatior to Scamftorc¢ i 
: “ , sak iain , a 7 C. A. P. Headquarters in Dallas 
Xa t st picturesque steiry e 
VnO pped in somebody's room where the main JACK CHANEY, Manager 
progress was that f finding the ——— 
( , bottor f the bath tub which WHITE-PLAZA HOTELS in Texas 
ill TPFA f ‘ full of Jax emptied in due time Dallas » San Antonio » Corpus Christi 
b ae Bud remarked that they were 
e - rPEA k w Jack White, Operator 
( Well, Ed, there were better than twenty 
itt } plane ibou Not is Die as Big Spri iz but 








Southwest pilots prefer 
CS a, THE AIRCREDIT way 
—E | TT a 
a A RCR EDIT a Low Cost — Easy Terms — Quick Service 


INC.—— ie: 
ad Ask your dealer or write, wire or call. 
AIRPORT TERMINAL BLOG., mweacwam ricco, FORT WORTH _ 


GENE ROYER, Sec'y.-Gen'l. Mar 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 
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| Scahad 


| WARNER AIRCRAFT 
| CORP. 





















JARDUR 


Bezelmeter Aviation Chronographs 
and Precision Aviation Accessories 






















Give of a Kind 


A Lockheed Electra belonging to the Fain Drill- 
ing Company is undergoing its 5,000-hour check 
and major at Southwest Airmotive’s modern over- 
haul base. 

The Pratt & Whitney engines have over 4,000 
hours on them, and the same crew — Roy Hunt 
and George Ruddy — has handled the ship during 


its long period of efficient service. 





We've been keeping the Fain Lockheed flying 
for many years. 

Lockheed — Pratt & Whitney — Time-tested 
Products — Hunt & Ruddy — Expert Service — 
five partners in the Teamwork of Dependability 





that makes flying service history. 


ONVESINED 


INSTRUMENT C9 INS 


RANGER 
AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


Si 
— — 
CARBURET ae 








COMPANY 


LOVE FIELD DALLAS, TEXAS 





. Airline for the Private Chew” 


FREEDMAN-BURNHAM ENGINEERING CORP. 


ADJUSTABLE PITCH PROPELLERS 





i Co . - 
- ah ~ 
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Another day and he'll be back — back to the solid 
comforts of home and the home folks. That victorious day 
is worth fighting for and worth waiting for. 


Culver, too, is fighting a battle — a soldier in the battle of 
War Production. 


Right now Culver has gone all out for War Production — 
but Culver research, revision, refinement are being con- 
tinued to develop the (ulver Victory Model that will astound 
you—that will set a new mark in the world of aviation. 


Culver is worth waiting for! 


otk CONTRACT TO THE US. Ajp 
N) COR, 
Ss 


a 


CULUER 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
a! 
CULVER AIRPORT $ Ye, WICHITA, KANSAS 
% § 


By 


Copyright 1942 by 
Culver Aircraft Corp 











